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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
Genera! Convention. 
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THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION SPEAKS 


Shall We Back Our Faith with Our 
Lives? 


HILE in Boston recently it was my 

privilege to hear a rabbi of Temple 

Israel (Reformed Synagogue) tell of the 

religious educational program of that 
temple, including adult education. 

That congregation spends 
year on the religious education of the 
children entrusted to their care. 

That’s how much religious education 
means to them. 

In addition groups of adults and special 
classes for parents raise funds to hire ex- 
perts to help them understand the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon every adult for 
the spiritual training of the children of 
the community. 

Perhaps our Pawtucket church (see 
Christian Leader, Feb. 5) and several others 
might find the answer to their problems 
in their failure to sense as clearly as 
Temple Israel does the imperative need to 
support a real program of religious educa- 
tion. 

That’s why we are asking every member 
and adherent to subscribe as generously 
as possible to our church work, in which 
we desire to emphasize religious education. 

Unless Protestantism rouses itself to a 
full sense of its responsibility for demo- 
cratic ideals—‘‘it can happen here.’’ And 
may God have mercy on our miserable 
souls when we waken to the fact that 
our refusal ‘‘to sacrifice dust for diamonds” 
has enslaved us in a servile state. 

“We can have all the health we are 
willing to pay for,’ said a great health 
commissioner of New York City. 

We can have all the freedom we are 
willing to pay for, but not while we clutch 
at “five percent net’ regardless of con- 
sequences. 

If it is something more than a coinci- 
dence that capitalism and democracy are 
co-existent, what sacrifices are we willing 
to make to preserve our social, economic 
and political structure for the good of all? 

Will we be willing to turn our backs on 
the horrible heresy that proclaims a part 
as greater than the whole? 

Will we surrender our lives to the one 
great truth that God alone is worthy of 
worship? 

Will we who proclaim the Universal 
Fatherhood of God follow through and act 
as if we knew that inevitably and re- 
gardless of consequences we must accept 
the Universal Brotherhood of Man? 

Will we back our faith with “our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor’’? 

Universalists constitute in numbers one 
of the smallest of Protestant denomina- 
tions, but our Gospel holds in its implica- 
tions a great saving power both for in- 
dividuals and nations. 

As President of the Universalist General 
Convention I am ealling on Universalists 


$6,000 a 


everywhere to make this Lenten Season 
memorable by giving to the Convention 
not less than one dollar each for the ex- 
tension of our faith in the United States, 
and throughout the world. 

Such action would quadruple our present 
funds for such service, and set us in the 
front ranks of those forces that are bat- 
tling against the Red Hordes of Hell now 
menacing every precious heritage of hu-- 
manity. 
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MERRIMAC VALLEY DISTRICT 
MEETING OF LAYMEN 


Cornelius Parker, Esq., and Rev. Her-- 
bert O. McKenney of Lowell, spoke to a 
meeting of thirty laymen of the Merrimac 
Valley district, following a supper at the 
Lawrence church, March 10. R. F. Need-. 
ham, secretary of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association, showed the stereopticon pic-- 
tures of Ferry Beach, to arouse interest in 
the Institute of Churchmanship. 

Introduced by Dr. Farquhar, president 
of the Lawrence Men’s Club, Herbert O. 
Lewis, the district governor, read messages 
from Dr. Walter Macpherson, Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons and Dr. Leroy W. Coons. Mr- 
Lewis related the background of the lay-- 
men’s movement in Massachusetts and 
called upon R. F. Needham to outline the 
aims of the central executive committee. 
He reported that progress is being made in 
organizing the districts and that a sub-- 
committee is co-operating with Mr. Em- 
mons in promoting the Institute of Church- 
manship Aug. 20-27. 

The following men have been appointed 
as delegates representing the clubs in the 
Merrimac Valley: H. O. Lewis, Lowell 
First; Harold P. Conklin, Lowell Grace; 
Clarence Osgood, Lawrence; Henry Ste- 
vens, Manchester; Nelson H. Murray, 
Concord; A. R. Kincaid, Nashua. 

Rev. Sydney J. Willis of Manchester 
came with two of his laymen, four at- 
tended from Lowell (Grace), from Lowell 
(First) and eighteen members of the Law- 
rence Club were present. Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins pronounced the benediction. 


* * 


GROVE HALL, DORCHESTER AND 
ROXBURY, MASS. 

Dr. Bissell of the Grove Hall church, 
Dorchester, and Dr. Huntley of the Rox- 
bury church are uniting in four “happy 
and helpful’ Lenten services upon four 
Thursday evenings. 

On March 17 in Roxbury, Dr. Milburn 
of Everett preached on “Is the Church a 
Success?” 

On March 24 in Grove Hall Dr. MeCc]- 
lester will be the preacher. 

On March 31 in Roxbury Dr. Brook: o 
Malden will be the speaker. 

And on April 7 in Grove Hall the 
preacher will be Rev. William Couden of 
Providence. 
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HERR HITLER PROMISED 


N the light of recent developments in Austria, it is 
interesting to recall the conversation between 
Herr Hitler and Dr. Schuschnigg in February at 

Bruchtesgaden. All the official news releases, both 
German and Austrian, agreed that the Austrian con- 
stitution and Austrian independence were to be pre- 
served, and also that the German Nazi party was to be 
restrained from interfering in Austrian internal af- 
fairs. The Austrian Nazis were given a place in Aus- 
trian politics on an equality with all other groups, 
and a prominent member of that party was to be taken 
and was taken into the Cabinet. 

In Austria the people were jubilant. The result 
of the meeting of the ruler of Germany and the Prime 
Minister of Austria was regarded as a victory for the 
martyred Dollfuss and the living Schuschnigg. Dr. 
Schuschnigg called leading Jews into conference and 
allayed their fears. As Schuschnigg put it, “an in- 
dependent, self-sufficient, Christian, Germanic cor- 
porative and authoritarian Austria’ had been as- 
sured. Even the new pro-Nazi Minister of the In- 
terior issued a warning that the salutes and songs of 
the German Reich were not to be used in Austria. 

Within a month the German Juggernaut had 
rolled over helpless Austria, and not only Austrian 
salutes and songs, but the Austrian constitution, had 
been abolished. Austrian officials were replaced by 
Nazis and the statue of Dollfuss had been pulled 
down. Freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
were gone in one night. Newspapers were closed. 
Iron Nazi regulations were promulgated. Jews were 
imprisoned or beaten by mobs, and Hitler was riding 
like a conquering Caesar through his native Austria. 

It is the opinion of the most competent observers 
in Europe that the reason for the quick change of 
front by Hitler was the plebiscite ordered by Schusch- 
nigg to vote on the question of Austrian independ- 
ence. Hitler could not contemplate with equanimity 
the revelation that this plebiscite would make before 
the whole world of the overwhelming sentiment in 
Austria for independence. His invasion, already de- 
cided upon, would be harder to justify after such a 
vote. He struck with the swiftness essential in a suc- 
cessful coup, and in a few hours his troops had reached 
‘the frontier of Italy at the southern end of Austria. 

Perhaps there are those who read these words 
who will be tempted to say that other nations have 
broken their promises. Quite true, but Hitler has 
broken practically every international promise that 
he has made since his accession to power. 
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There are many conclusions to be drawn from 
this statement of facts, but we refrain, except to say 
that it ought to be fairly obvious to the most fascist- 
minded American that Herr Hitler is no friend to the 
principles and ideals that most Americans have 
cherished. 

* Ox 


FLOOD CONTROL IN CALIFORNIA 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA has a fifty-million- 
dollar flood control. system. The Californians 
declare unanimously that if it had not been for 

this safeguard the damage in the recent flood would 
have been “‘infinitely greater.”” For, consider what 
these people faced. An inch of rain is a lot of water, 
but the Los Angeles area had ten inches in five days. 
Up in the mountains the storms reached the propor- 
tions of cloud bursts. 

Elmer T. Peterson, writing to The Washington Post 
recently, said that the low lands of California can 
take care of any storm. The problem is the mountain 
canyon. Fourteen expensive reservoirs have been 
built in the mountains with spillways to permit the 
water to seep into the ground or to let it down grad- 
ually. The solution of the flood problem, according to 
this writer, is more reservoirs. 

This water thus held back by the reservoirs be- 
comes a friend instead of an enemy. It raises the 
water tables down below, creates springs, makes a 
reserve for the dry season. “Experience has proved,” 
writes Mr. Peterson, “that the water which seeps into 
the ground is just as valuable a resource as that which 
is visible in the basins, if not more valuable.”’ And 
the land of southern California has tremendous absorp- 
tive power. 

While Californians with noble optimism are 
pointing out the benefits of the flood water, showing 
how much worse it might have been, and planning 
how to prevent future floods, we must realize that it 
was a mighty blow that they took on the chin, even 
if they came up smiling. At least fifty people are 
dead, and one hundred missing. Property damage, 
really incalculable, is set at more millions than we 
can easily comprehend. Some of the people who lost 
their lives were on a bridge watching the raging tor- 
rent when the bridge collapsed. They need-not have 
been there. 

An interesting bit of description in Mr. Peterson’s 
article is of the famous Rose Bowl of Pasadena: 

If you have seen the Rose Bowl, you remember 
that it lies in Arroyo Seco, which means ‘“‘dry ravine.”’ 

Above the Rose Bowl is Devil’s Gate Dam. This dam 
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was filled and the spillway let 10,000 cubic feet of water 
per second rush down the ravine. 

Only a miracle saved the renowned $1,200,000 
stadium from destruction. On the fourth night of the 
storm, the water was pouring into the pedestrian tunnels. 
Inside the Bowl the water covered the first four rows 
of seats. The Pasadena Park Department was labor- 
ing heroically, dumping sand-bags and loads of brush 
into protecting positions. These were lodged against 
the high steel fence. Nevertheless the flood was ap- 
parently bent on undermining and sweeping away the 
vast concrete structure. One of the ticket offices and 
a restroom floated down the stream. 

Suddenly, without any apparent reason, the stream 
veered to the right, and the crisis was over as far as the 
Rose Bowl was concerned. Only some kindly freak of 
nature preserved the famous structure, 


Roads have been closed by land slides, bridges 
destroyed, little villages in the mountains washed 
away, people marooned, people drowned, people 
crushed under land slides, crops damanged, but the 
spirit of the people in both relief and reconstruction is 
magnificent. The engineers already are planning 
the better safeguards of the future. 


* * 


PEACH BLOSSOMS AND BOMBS 


HOUGH the tumult and the shouting never die, 
sf and the newspapers appear daily with the story 
of crisis, defalcations, riots, robberies, mass 
murders and plague—the moon comes nightly to the 
sky, the sun runs his daily course, time rolls on and 
spring draws near. 

Even now in the Southland the flowers are out 
and the birds are singing. Well to the north crocuses 
and other brave plants have put forth bud and blos- 
som. The thrill of life is felt in all the earth. Though 
there is conflict there also is the majestic, serene 
music of the spheres. 

A life-time is such a little while! Against the 
background of history, a generation is such a pin- 
point of time! Why do we worry so much over our 
failure to build our shining cities and our ideal societies 
inaday? Things just do not work out that way. As 
we recognize how they do work out and how absolutely 
inescapable is the element of time we shall make our 
own little or great contributions with more efficiency 
and more cheer. 

For though there is a God and He is a working 
God the plan of God is to make us do our share of the 
work. He will keep the globe spinning and operate 
the fiery chariot of the sun. He will send the stars 
in beauty on their ways each night. He will bring 
the crocus to bloom on the edge of the winter snow and 
give grass for cattle and herb for the service of man, 
but we human beings are the ones to train children 
and to organize society. 

It must be almost insupportable agony for In- 
finite Mercy to behold what desolations we make in all 
the earth, and what hopeless suffering there is for the 
little children whom He loves, but He knows that only 
by having responsibility put on us can some of us learn 
anything. 

Then welcome the springtime. Let sun and 
moon, crocuses and peach blossoms, bring their mes- 
sage of an enduring universe—and let all the discord- 
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ant noises and clashing nations, all the suspicions. 
and hatreds of our own hearts, arouse us to the truth 
that the work of peace, good will and brotherhood is. 


waiting for us. 
* 


HITLER AND HOOVER 


T is said that Mr. Hitler told Mr. Hoover that he 
distrusted democracy, and that Mr. Hoover 
told Mr. Hitler that he distrusted dictatorship, 

and that it all was over the lunch table, and most. 
amicable and courteous. 

Whether true or false, it could be true. The 
views ascribed to the two men are the views that they 
hold. Some of the fiercest attacks on democracy have: 
come from Hitler. Some of the noblest expositions of 
democracy have come from Hoover. 

The one man believes in controlling the thought,. 
the expression of thought and the action of people. 
The other man believes that individual liberty, men 
thinking it out for themselves, men free to act or not. 
to act, is the system that in the long run makes for- 
human betterment and progress. 

Hitler wants regimented power in the nation. 
Hoover wants free power from the free choices of in-- 
dividual men. 

All America has striven for through all the years. 
of her history depends on freedom. According to: 
American beliefs, there is no such thing as the creation 
of an ideal man under a despot. The democratic 
way may involve many difficulties. Democratic 
masses cannot act with the speed or the unity of 
masses trained to obey the leader without question 
or demur. 

But education as we know it, religion as we know 
it, journalism as we know it—all our institutions as. 
we know them—depend on liberty. Not all is per- 
fect, yet, we know. There must be industrial liberty 
as well as political liberty, opportunity for all to earn 
a good living as well as freedom to worship God. To: 
get rid of our inequalities and to secure perfect liberty 
for all is no slouch of a job. Its difficulties at time: 
seem insurmountable. But we are on the way, and. 
America will not forsake her ideals. 

* * 


THE CHRISTIAN IN AN AGE OF DESPOTS 


HE world has been shocked by the “purge” in 
Russia. It is more than getting rid of an of- 
ficial here or there who had been unfaithful. 

It is a rather wholesale execution of old leaders of the: 
Revolution who might conceivably come to the front, 
and it is “a liquidation” of the social idealists who 
believe in democracy. In Russia proper and in the: 
autonomous and federative republics thousands have- 
been accused as spies, and executed or imprisoned. 

It is a shallow generalization to say that this. 
Communist Government never had any use for de- 
mocracy. There was a time, two or three years ago, 
when there was a marked swing toward democracy.. 
Then the ruling group headed by Stalin became fright- 
ened and moved quickly toward the right. 

It would have been interesting to see what Com-- 
munism could do in Russia. Now that chance is 
gone, and we have the old familiar exhibition of a. 
personal dictatorship. 
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In our judgment this dictatorship of Stalin in 
time will be overthrown, but what will replace it we 
dare not predict. 

If we could do something about it, it would not 
weigh down quite so heavily upon our spirits, but we 
are as helpless to stop the poisoning and shooting in 
Russia as we are to stop the inexorable advance of 
Hitler in Austria. 

Sympathy for the masses of these autocrat-ridden 
countries, poise that will help us hold the rudder true 
as we move on toward realization of the ideals of 
human brotherhood, intelligence that will restrain us 
from espousal of the cause of more polished czars 
than we have in Russia, and an unconquerable faith 
in human nature and in God as the ruler of the uni- 
verse—these should characterize the Christian in this 
dark age of despots. 


* * 


QUESTIONS PUT TO THE EDITOR 


S it not demoralizing to a body of Christians to be 
compelled to spend so much time and energy in 
staying in existence? Does not the New Testa- 

ment teach that Christians should be willing to die for 
the common good?” 

The answer to this question put to the editor by 
a thoughtful, fair-minded gentleman is easy to make. 

It is demoralizing to a body of Christians to spend 
the major part of its time and strength in merely 
keeping alive. The New Testament does teach clearly 
that he who giveth his life shall find it. 

It is not necessarily demoralizing for a church to 
give time and strength to keeping alive, any more 
than it is demoralizing to an individual to do the 
same. An individual who doctors himself up may be 
a useless individual, and a church which doctors itself 
up may be a useless church. 

On the other hand the energy spent in keeping 
alive a man like Justice Cardozo is well spent. 
And the energy spent in keeping alive a sick church 
that is creating social-minded, upright people is well 
spent. 

We are glad to have the question put to us, be- 
cause it emphasizes a danger to which individuals and 
associations of individuals are exposed; they may be- 
come hypochondriacs thinking of themselves first of 
all, imagining ills that do not exist, failing to make use 
of the physical and other energies that they possess. 
But there have been groups in religious history as 
small as twelve in number that have wielded a mighty 
influence. The thing for churches to keep steadily in 
mind is their true reason for existence—the making of 
religious people. If they have lost sight of that for 
any reason—thinking too highly of themselves or 
thinking too meanly of themselves—they will not 
amount to much. Such churches exist undoubtedly, 
and they are like a barren fig tree that cumbers the 
ground and might just as well wither and die. 

There are people who attack the church as a 
useless institution who know what they are talking 
about, and there are people who attack the church 
who know as little about what goes on inside churches 
as the man in the moon. 

There is only one effective answer to make to 
informed people who call the church useless. Devise 


{ 
better techniques for makingTsocial-minded, useful 
individuals, and work more earnestly at the task, and 
there is only one effective answer to make to unin- 
formed people who call the church useless: Do better 
work in raising up people who are truly and intelli- 
gently religious. 

Let successes speak for themselves, and let failures 
speak for themselves. Keep on making people re- 
ligious. 

* * 


WORKING OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 


UT why should not the lady who wrote the 
article “by the Helpmate of an Optimist” (a 
description supplied by the editor), work at 

her religion outside of the church? It seems to us 
that the mission of the church is to put men and 
women who have Christian ideas and ideals into all 
of the causes and committees through which the mod- 
ern social spirit expresses itself. We want the church 
to be a leader, but to us this does not mean that every 
good work in society must start in the church and be 
carried on by the church. 

The author makes a good point, however, when 
she says that church members as a group often have 
little ability in planning for the good life in the com- 
munity, sometimes no interest in it, and no tech- 
niques by which they can make their influence 
felt. 

This lady ought to be there helping them, and 
not off on the side lines. As a Christian she does 
well to get into the outside groups that she describes, 
but it seems to us as if she might render a great ser- 
vice in making the heathen in the missionary society 
really missionary-minded. 

The church has a gospel, and it ought not to be 
“wretchedly taught and administered.’”’ That man in 
her church giving able leadership in the pulpit ought 
not to be left alone with the well-meaning but short- 
sighted people who, according to the article, carry on 
the church work. We need this Mary, or Martha, 
or Rebecca, or whatever her name is, to brighten up 
that room used for the church school. We need her in 
a dozen other places. Let not the apostles of baked 
meats drive the lovers of Emerson away from the 
church. It may be that the cooks themselves would 
be grateful for a little change. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
With long-term planning for improvement in our 
churches, Prof. John Ratcliff sees the absolute neces- 
sity of organizing improvements into “units small 
enough for immediate program building.” That is 
hard common sense. 


The great lesson for the people of the United 
States in the rise of totalitarian states is that a sense: 
of economic insecurity is the main thing that makes it. 
possible. Mass uneasiness or suffering is a dangerous. 
thing to trifle with. 


No time in Lent for good reading? Will the 
time ever be found? What about the possibility of 
losing the taste for it altogether? 
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France in Crisis 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


RANCE is passing through a crisis which may 
affect the fate of Europe. Undoubtedly the 
recent events which have shaken the founda- 

tions of the French Republic have had serious re- 
percussions upon the foreign policies of the nations 
which can be called the friends of France. Thére is 
no doubt that the unstable condition of France during 
the past two years had made it increasingly more 
difficult for Mr. Eden, the late British Foreign Secre- 
tary, to oppose the pro-German and Italian majority 
in the British Cabinet. Throughout Central Europe 
and the Balkan States there has been a definite swing 
away from Paris towards Berlin and Rome. 

To most students of International Affairs France 
has always presented herself as a big question mark. 
The ceaseless struggle between authoritarian France, 
drawing her recruits from the Catholic Church, the 
army and the monarchist clubs, and democratic 
France, founded upon the ideological trinity of lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity, has made French poli- 
tics almost inexplicable to the foreigner. France is 
the most democratic of the democratic powers and 
the least industrial of the industrial powers. To a 
far greater extent than Great Britain or Germany, 
France, before the war, was a middle class nation. 
Half of her population were small shopkeepers, 
peasants, artisans, civil servants and professional 
workers. The ‘‘working class’ employed in large in- 
dustries was comparatively small and concentrated 
chiefly in the northeast, where lies over eighty percent 
of the industrial wealth of France. In the south and 
east were settled some four million French peasants 
with farms of less than fifteen acres. Only a small 
minority of the population of France lived in the 
large cities. 

With the end of the World War came revolu- 
tionary changes. The needs of the war had accel- 
erated a rapid move towards industrialization. The 
result was a “‘flight from the land,” for no longer was 
the agricultural worker content to remain on the 
farm. Attracted by higher wages, he set off for the 
big city and swelled the ranks of the proletariat. The 
acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine made France the second 
largest producer of iron and pig iron and one of the 
leading textile nations in the world. The potash 
mines of Alsace made her one of the most important 
producers of this valuable mineral salt. 

Industrial development, national security, and a 
general rise of a spirit of class consciousness among 
the workers have produced the France of today. 
Before the war the French trade unions had less than 
one million members, loosely organized in small asso- 
ciations and federations. After the war two great 
unions appeared, the moderate Confédération Générale 
du Travail (the C. G. T.), led by Léon Jouhaux, and 
the Communist Confédération Générale du Travaile 
Unitaire (the C. G. T. U.). The threat of Fascism 
and the rise of Adolf Hitler in 1933 rapidly drew the 
two unions together, and they now boast of a member- 
ship of over five million organized, disciplined and 
militant members. With the overthrow of Trotsky, 


and Stalin’s order that the Communists in all demo- 
cratic countries should seek to form a Popular Front 
with the Socialists and Liberals of all parties, as the 
best means of resisting the march of Fascism, the 
Communists joined with the Socialists and the Radical 
Socialists and formed the French Popular Front 
Party, under the leadership of Léon Blum. The 
“Popular Front’ idea first appeared in Austria. 

The Stavisky scandal and the attempted coup 
of the French Fascist and Royalist groups on the 
tragic sixth of February, 1934, taught the Nationalists 
that the Socialists and Democrats were not going to 
surrender as the German workers did to the Nazis, 
but were determined to fight to the last man. In 
June, 1936, the Popular Front was swept into power 
under the leadership of the fastidious, cultured, politi- 
cal idealist, Léon Blum. 

The people were ready for a drastic change in 
government. Wearied by crisis after crisis, they were 
prepared to try out the experiment of a Popular Front 
Government. Flandin, Laval, Sarraut, had all dras- 
tically lowered the standard of living for every French 
home. The Stavisky scandal and the rapid rise of the 
“Fascist Leagues,’’ which by 1936 had a total mem- 
bership of about a million, had convinced the majority 
of Frenchmen that the Republic was not only inef- 
ficient but corrupt. Externally the growing power of 
Italy and Germany, the collapse of the League of Na- 
tions, and the uncertainty of British co-operation 
welded all but the extreme Right into the Popular 
Front. 

With the co-operation of the Radical Socialists, 
the Socialists and the Communists, Blum drew up his 
platform, which included the reform of the Bank of 
France, the forty-hour week, collective bargaining, 
nationalization of the arms industry, and dissolution 
of the Fascist Leagues. All this program he pushed 
through Parliament in ten weeks. To impress the 
Conservatives with their new power, the Socialists 
organized a great wave of peaceful sit-down strikes 
all over France. The strikes served notice to all the 
French capitalists that the workers had it in their 
power to prevent the whole economic system from 
functioning, unless their demands were granted. 

The French capitalists replied by withdrawing 
their money and investing it abroad. This unpatriotic 
gesture on the part of the French Conservatives 
naturally caused the franc to spin, and the new Govern- 
ment was faced with a financial crisis. In September, 
1936, the Government depreciated the frane in an 
effort to stimulate business and bring a return of 
French capital, and thus enable the treasury to cover 
its needs in the loan market. The results were un- 
satisfactory. The cost of production rapidly ad- 
vanced in all industries as a result of the application 
of the forty-hour week, the rise of wages, and other 
reforms. Meanwhile, the Conservatives began to 
spread rumors that the savings of the workers were in 
danger, with the result that people began to hoard 
their money. By March Blum was forced to call a 
“pause.”” In order to refill an empty treasury the 
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Government floated a huge National Defense Loan. 
The French people rallied to the support of the Gov- 
ernment and subscriptions poured into the empty 
treasury. 

Still the Jews would have no dealings with the 
Samaritans, and French business refused to co-operate 
with the French Government. In sheer desperation, 
Blum, on June 15, 1937, went before Parliament and 
asked for almost dictatorial powers to be given to him 
until July 31, “to take by decree all measures needed 
to assure the recovery of public finances and to meet 
attacks against public savings and credit.” The 
French Chamber gave their support, but the Senate, 
dominated by the extreme conservative wing of the 
Radical Socialists, flatly refused. M. Blum displayed 
his statesmanship by resigning. He preferred to 
abandon his financial program rather than precipitate 
an internal struggle for power at a time when ex- 
ternally France was threatened with danger in Europe 
and Africa. 

Blum was succeeded by the Radical Socialist, 
Camille Chautemps, leader of the right wing of the 
Popular Front. M. Chautemps is a shrewd politician 
and is seeking to steer a zigzag course between the 
Right and the Left. Georges Bonnet, who was for- 
merly French Ambassador to the United States, suc- 
ceeded Vincent Auriol as Minister of Finance. Bon- 
net’s problem was to balance the budget by increas- 
ing taxation and decreasing expenditure in an effort 
to restore the credit of France. During July of last 
year, M. Bonnet issued a number of decrees by virtue 
of the powers granted by Parliament to M. Chautemps. 
He sought to increase the taxes on all incomes de- 
rived from foreign investments, and he increased the 
rates on the government railways and on postage. 
To strengthen the credit of French Government 
bonds, M. Bonnet reduced the gold value of the 
franc from 49 milligrams to 43. This revaluation gave 
a profit to the state of seven billion francs, which was 
devoted to support the Government bonds on the 
stock market. M. Bonnet also issued a new 4 per- 
cent “conversion loan,” granting special privileges, 
which were made exchangeable for an issue of 1934 
bonds at 4 1-2 percent, due next October. The slump 
last autumn in Wall Street and M. Bonnet’s financial 
measures combined to stimulate repatriation of French 
capital. 

By November 7, 1937, when the Socialists met 
in national council, serious fissures began to appear in 
the Popular Front Government. The Radical So- 
cialists began to fall out with the Communists, who 
were urging the Socialists to withdraw from the Gov- 
ernment. 

The crisis came on January 14, when the Com- 
munists refused to take part in a vote of confidence for 
the Government. The Socialists, led by Léon Blum, 
were unwilling to let the Communists escape the re- 
sponsibility for the Government’s measures, and with- 
drew from the Cabinet. M. Bonnet had previously 
urged M. Chautemps to break with the Communists 
and reconstitute his Cabinet. Bonnet pointed out 
that, owing to the irresponsible actions of the Com- 
munists, who sought to “sabotage’’ the Popular Front, 
it was possible that devaluations of the currency would 
have to be made which would further encourage the 


flight of capital abroad. The labor unrest was also 
affecting production and tending to increase the cost 
of living. M. Chautemps was also embarrassed by the 
fact that the French Employers’ Association had re- 
fused to meet the Trade Unions in conference with 
the Premier. There is no doubt that many of the 
employers had shown great reluctance in applying 
the measures laid down by the Matignon Agreement 
of June, 19386. Many of the laws passed by M. Blum’s 
Government were openly violated, especially the 
compulsory arbitration act. 

Following the resignation of Chautemps, Bonnet 
was asked by President Lebrun to form a Cabinet. 
His leanings towards the Conservative Center Party 
made him unpopular with the Radical Socialists, and 
the Socialists feared the break up of the Popular 
Front. Léon Blum again endeavored to form a 
Government by including not only the Communists 
but also the Center Party. Such an ambitious pro- 
posal was doomed to failure. President Lebrun again 
turned to M. Chautemps to form a Government. 
The Socialists would not promise to throw over the 
Communists, but decided to support Chautemps in 
the French Cabinet. M. Chautemps stated that his 
platform would be that there can be no hope for the 
working classes in a bankrupt country, but that 
equally there can be no social peace in a country where 
the working classes are miserable. 

In an effort to set her own house in order France 
has passed through crisis after crisis. Today the 
French soldier is one of the finest in the world, but 
every Frenchman knows that an unstable economic 
régime behind the lines can defeat the finest army in 
the trenches. Industrially it is interesting to note the 
similarity between the French labor troubles and 
those existing in this country. Politically the pres- 
tige of France has sunk low at the council table of the 
nations. Under the skillful guidance of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Great Britain is swinging away from France and 
making her peace with Italy and Germany. Whether 
France will finally swing to the Right or the Left is a 
matter of importance not only to Italy and Germany, 
but to Britain and the United States. 


* * * 


THE OPEN PATH 
George Lawrence Parker 


Around an ancient marble shaft 

Grew vines of untold age, uncouthly rough; 
And fresher leaves on newer twigs 

O’er-laid the marble now no eye could see. 
The whole was ugly, chaos plain enough 

To make one say, ‘‘It shall no longer be.” 
Until one night a whirling wind tore off 

The old and newer vines, stript marble clear— 
The pure white shaft of beauty was reborn! 


So coil around our lives the ancient woes; 
And fresher falsehoods add their greener stuff, 
Until the clean aspiring soul is buried down 
Beneath chaotic hates and killing foes. 

Then, at hour unprophesied, the wind blows bitter, fierce; 
The world itself is shaken to the heart. 

But, see, the shaft of soul-stuff, clear again, 
Reveals its ancient whiteness, and the dart 
Of a sudden star shows God beyond our pain. 
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The following addresses by members of the Uni- 
versalist church in the college town of Canton, N. Y., 
were delivered in the church on Young People’s Sun- 
day. Leroy Congdon, a graduate of the college and 
student in the Schoo! of Theology, also spoke, taking 
as his subject ‘““The Appeal of the Church.” 

The Editor. 


THY ROD AND THY STAFF 
Jane Dettinger 


T was a windy, rainy day. An old man was plod- 
ding wearily and lamely along a great highway. 
Great gusts of wind sometimes came along and 

took him nearly off his feet. The rain pelted him and 
every now and then showers of hail beat upon his back. 
He had been walking for hours, and suddenly a great 
weariness came upon him and he sat down upon a 
stone to rest. Once down he found it hard to rise 
again. He thought, “I shall stay here until someone 
comes to help me on my way.” But no one came. 
‘The old man looked about him. There on the ground 
beside his feet lay a staff, rugged, though gnarled and 
knotted. The old man took it up and with renewed 
courage set about his journey. 

A storm is upon us, too. Newspaper headlines, 
magazine articles, and radio reports rain down upon 
us news of war, threats of war, and results of war. 
International conflict is upon us. Unrest is every- 
where abroad. Where conflict, as such, does not 
specifically exist, there is found a general discontent- 
ment with life as it is. We have gone beyond the 
“Lost Generation,’ the post-war period, and the 
epoch of prosperity, into what? We called it depres- 
sion. We are less inclined to call it that now, having 
a longer view of the times, for it is not merely an eco- 
nomic depression but a moral and spiritual depres- 
sion as well. Perhaps our period is the bier of a 
phoenix from the ashes of which a new and golden 
phoenix shall arise. We do not know. Perhaps it is 
merely a half-way point between the peak and the 
depths. Again we do not know. All we can know is 
that ours is a period of change. Christian Gauss in 
an essay on “The New Morality in the Colleges’ 
says: ““A good many years ago the late President Eliot 
of Harvard startled many of his readers with the 
statement that during the last hundred and fifty years 
more significant changes had taken place in our 
general attitude and habits of life than during all the 
rest of the Christian era. Whether he was right or 
wrong, a large group of historians and sociologists 
have come to accept this view and put forward as an 
established first principle the doctrine of the ‘accel- 
eration of change.’ In spite of this quickening change, 
we are coming to distrust the great American ideal of 
progress. Progress of an objective and purely scien- 
tific sort we have, but many are coming to realize 
that this pure science cannot solve the deeper prob- 
lems of our world, cannot delve to the deepest depths 
of human thought. They are coming to see that the 
fundamental premise is still a matter of opinion, judg- 
ment, emotion, or prejudice. Aldous Huxley says 
that his own belief is in a pessimistic humanism, a 
philosophy of reason, but he too says that this 
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philosophy of reason has not yet been interpreted 
in those terms of picturesque and exciting unreason 
which alone have power to move the minds of men.” 
Not until it is so interpreted, says he, can it become 
a power in the world. 

As a result of such conditions of conflict, economic 
injustice, general discontent and searching skepticism, 
a sense of insecurity renders our lives uneasy, rest- 
less, and troubled. We do not know where our next 
move is. We cannot comprehend toward what ends 
our lives are directed. It would be unnatural, how- 
ever, for the whole human race to flounder blindly 
along, seeking no guide, no staff upon which to lean. 
To try such a scheme is sheer madness. Nor can it 
seat itself upon a stone and say, “I shall wait here 
until help comes along.’”’ Such an attitude is ineffec- 
tual. Rather must man look about him to discover 
a staff for support. 

Many are the sources from which man seeks to 
obtain his guide. He may choose nationalism, for 
nationalism provides a creed that excites to action, a 
cause that seems worth living and worth dying for. 
The emotions are stirred and the individual is aroused 
to strive for an ideal that seems to him greater than 
any cause of his own. The action, however, is mainly 
irrational, the cause almost entirely bad. Hitler 
furnishes perhaps the supreme example of one who 
has made nationalism his creed. He has thrown him- 
self fanatically into an ideal which is transitory and 
fleeting. Still it has had the power to revolutionize 
and regiment his adopted country, Germany. 

The individual may choose duty, feeling much as 
does Thomas Higginson in his poem, “To Duty’”— 


“Light of dim mornings, shield from heat and cold; 
Balm for all ailments; substitute for praise; 
Tyrant relentless o’er our blisses all;— 

Oh, can it be, thine other name is Heaven?” 


or he may agree with Wordsworth in calling duty, 
“stern daughter of the Voice of God,” and in com- 
mending himself to her guidance. He may feel an 
affinity with men like Milton and Carlyle, who found 
duty an unerring strength. We today may find it 
difficult to accept such a belief and, indeed, think it 
narrow, or too arbitrary. 

Others may choose supernaturalism. Walter 
Lippmann says: ‘“Those who believe that their sal- 
vation lies in obedience to, and communion with, the 
King of Creation can know how whole-hearted their 
faith is by the confidence of their own hearts. If 
they are at peace, they need inquire no farther. There 
are those, however, who do not find a principle of 
order in the belief that they are related to a supernat- 
ural power. They cannot be argued into the ancient 
belief, for it has been dissolved by the eireumstances 
of their own lives. They are deeply perplexed. They 
have learned the absence of belief is vaeancy; they 
know, from disillusionment and anxiety, that there 
is no freedom in mere freedom. They must find, then, 
some other principle which will give coherence and 
direction to their lives.” 

We may sympathize with Walt Whitman when 
he cries: 
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“All great ideas, the race’s aspirations, 
All heroisms, deeds of rapt enthusiasts, 
- Be ye my Gods.” 


or we may agree that, 


“Life is to most a nauseous pill, 
A treat for which they dearly pay. 
Let’s take the good, avoid the ill, 
Discharge the debt and walk away.” 


Whatever be our philosophy, there are two ele- 
ments necessary for its success in guiding us through 
the maze of human existence and relationships. The 
first is a true sincerity. A flippant, superficial philos- 
ophy will not in the end prove satisfying. It will 
furnish no trustworthy cues, no accurate signposts. 
It will fail in the moment of deepest need. It will 
mock us in our hour of tribulation. The second ele- 
ment is the power to lift the individual out of himself 
and to serve as an ennobling and unattainable idea. 
The Hebrew poet who cried— 


“What profit is there in my blood, when I go down to 
the pit? 


Shall the dust praise thee? Shall it declare thy truth?” 


—that poet realized this, and was seeking a force and 
a power which was greater than he. We, too, in days 
of stress and trial, must cry out not only “‘Lead me to 
the Rock,” but ‘Lead me to the Rock which is higher 
than I.” 


* * 


THE APPEAL OF BASIC CHRISTIANITY 
Richard Young 


COME from a town down in the central part of 
the state, not far from Utica, which must have 
all of a hundred people. It also has two churches. 
Even I can remember the time when services were 
held every Sunday in both of those churches, and the 
buildings themselves looked well-kept and prosper- 
ous. After all, they were two of the largest buildings 
in town and its chief architectural glory. Today one 
of those churches is all but falling down, while in the 
other services are occasionally held by a visiting 
minister. The congregation is small. Nobody but a 
few elderly people seems to care very much. The 
churches have ceased to be the centers, the focal 
points, of life in that community. The emphasis has 
shifted elsewhere, as I am sure it has in other towns 
you know of. The new generation, youth—I think I 
may safely generalize—no longer goes to church. 

There are numerous reasons for this loss of in- 
fluence and position by the church, but most of them 
do not particularly concern this topic. I certainly 
do not condemn anyone who does not go to church as 
one who has no religion—that is too obviously false. 
I firmly believe that modern youth has just as much 
need of and desire for some kind of religion as its 
churchgoing predecessors ever had. But the Orthodox 
Christian Church has failed to give them satisfac- 
tion, and they have been driven to do one or the other 
of two things: either to make up a personal creed of 
their own, if they have the character to do so; or else 
to accept one of the supposedly infallible doctrines 
preached with so much more vigor and color than 
Christianity. 


One of the main reasons why Christianity has 
lost its hold on people seems to me, and I know I am 
not the only one who thinks so, to be that the Church 
has divorced Christianity from the great economic 
and social issues of the present day. Christianity as 
it is commonly preached lacks the immediate appeal, 
the vital force, the commanding position, of the 
modern philosophies which are practically religions 
to their followers. Few people today believe strongly 
enough in Christianity to die for it; but thousands of 
well-trained young Germans and Russians are being 
thoroughly taught to make such necessary sacrifices 
for their fascist or communist beliefs. The contrast 
is not too pleasant, but it is still true. 

Yet if one strips ordinary Christian doctrine of 
the layers of so-called orthodox beliefs accumulated 
in nineteen hundred years, and if one gets down to 
looking closely at the teachings of Jesus, one will find 
there a philosophy and a religion as alive and modern 
as any put forth by present-day thinkers. It has the 
advantage over most of its modern state substitutes of 
being simple enough to be always true; both in content 
and in style it seems to me immeasurably superior to 
anything else of its kind. Yet I did not really learn 
of it in church. The fact that this basic Christianity, 
with all its social and other implications, is hardly 
known to modern youth—that fact is, I think, the 
fault of the Church’s teaching. Its terrifying shell of 
dullness has frightened them away and hidden the 
real things at the heart. Churchgoers have been able 
to get along without social consciences, but Christians 
cannot. 

I do not say that knowledge of these Christian 
principles by the youth of today is all that is neces- 
sary to make them effective. Past experience would 
contradict me; it is not that easy. But the knowl- 
edge must come first, for it is essential to any im- 
provement at all. It will be a real help to anyone lost 
among the problems of the time, for this basic Chris- 
tianity really means something. 

I was reading last week a very interesting book 
by nine Canadian scholars on the need for a Christian 
revolution. They went back to the original teachings 
of Jesus, and reached the conclusion that true Chris- 
tianity is revolutionary by nature. They say that 
the time has come for it to lead the demand for a new 
social and economic order if it is not to be destroyed 
with the old order in the struggle. They try to prove 
that Christian principles and Marxian socialism can 
be reconciled, and that capitalism and Christianity 
cannot exist together. One, they say, is contradic- 
tory to the other, and so far Christianity has been sub- 
jected to capitalism. But their best point is that now, 
for the first time in history, man has gained enough 
scientific knowledge to be able to free himself some- 
what from the constant fight to survive; and that for 
the first time we are able to try out on a large scale a 
socialistic system which the authors think .will come 
close to some of Jesus’ previously neglected social 
ideas. 

I do not agree entirely with these Canadians, 
though they may be right. I am not a socialist; it 
would seem that there is still some hope, both for 
Christianity and for capitalism. But that does not 
lessen the seriousness of the defects and inequalities of 
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the present system. I do not propose a revolution as 
a means of adjustment. Nor am I so hopeful that the 
revised teaching of the basic Christian principles 
will cure everything, or that those principles can be 
generally practiced as things go. But when much of 
modern youth seems lost, without any anchorage and 
too ready to grasp at any fancy cure-all that offers 
itself, I think there is an opportunity for the enduring 
elements of Christian philosophy to be effective. 
They are, it seems to me, much better than anything 


else, if they were only better understood. With such 
conceptions in mind, we can, I believe, attack our 
economic and social problems with new vigor, new 
confidence, and a new intention to readjust condi- 
tions for the benefit of all. Socialism or communism 
or any other ism by itself will never be the complete 
answer, for it does not go deep enough. Youth knows 
the problems, but it must learn once more those basic 
principles—if someone will but teach them as they 
should be taught. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CXIX. When the Mockingbird Sings 


Johannes 


O write about “when the mockingbird sings’ may 
seem to some people much as if one set himself 
down to write on when water flows down hill. 

“He is always singing,” they say. And in truth it does 
seem at times as if the mocker were a perpetual singer 
—singing on housetops, perched on chimney-pots, 
sitting in the forsythia bush or up in the peach tree, 
pouring out melody in floods. 

But the fact is that the mockingbird, like all other 
birds, is silent for long periods, and that his time of 
song is the breeding time. Chapman, the infallible, 
writes that in Florida the mockingbirds begin to sing 
in March. I, in no sense a scientific observer, do tes- 
tify that, in Washington, the mockingbirds begin to 
sing in March. I have heard them on the old historic 
date of our inaugurations. I heard one yesterday— 
March 7. He was in a dooryard where there was 
much shrubbery—a place that is doomed, for a tall 
apartment house now bounds the lot on the southwest 
side. But the mockingbird was not worrying. He 
was pouring out the most liquid notes imaginable, a 
bit subdued, perhaps, as is proper in the beginning, 
but altogether entrancing. The listening ear may 
have been exceptionally receptive after a long winter, 
but the fact is that any dispassionate observer, in my 
opinion, would have been bound to testify that here 
was bird melody near its sweetest and best. 

We who live in the fourth floor back at 1840 
Mintwood Place, Washington, have a direct and per- 
sonal stake in the song time of the mockingbird quite 
apart from our joy in his music. It ends his policing 
our premises, watching the feeding trays, driving other 
birds away. 

We regret to report that this famous singer be- 
haves in a most churlish way in the winter time. 
He comes down like a feathery gray thunderbolt at 
the cardinals, nuthatches, titmice, chickadees, spar- 
rows, and even the jays and starlings, that regularly 
dine at our board. They have to eat by stealth, go 
hurriedly to the bed-room window, when Mocky is 
at the back door, grab a bit of peanut or a seed and 
dart away, go on half rations or no rations, beause of 
the Nazi-minded Mocky. It is as if Martinelli, in the 
off season for song, should dash into the boarding house 
with a cleaver and drive all other boarders out. 

Now, of course, even we who are mere babes in 
bird study have observed that the song birds, at 
least, have a strong sense of proprietorship over the 


areas where they breed. There isa scientific term for 
this which I have forgotten. It means that song 
sparrows or catbirds or what not will not permit 
other song sparrows or catbirds to nest in the same 
bush, though chestnut-sided warblers or birds of any 
other species are quite free to come. Nor will they 
let birds of the same species nest anywhere near. 
One pair of orioles can build up the road two hundred 
yards while another is building down the road two 
hundred yards, or one catbird can own the backyard 
where another owns the frontyard, but there is war 
when two pairs of the same species try to build too 
close together. 

We have had a time of it with our tame and 
friendly mockingbird this past winter. We tried to 
control him by putting plumped-out raisins and raw 
apple, his favorite foods, on the kitchen porch where 
the starlings and sparrows are accustomed to feed, 
and thus keep him away from the bedroom window- 
sill where the table is spread for the choicer birds, but 
he checkmated us by taking a stand on a branch near 
the corner of the house where he could watch both sides 
of the building at once. And watch he did, when the 
rain pelted, or the sleet came, or the north wind blew. 
It seemed to be the watch of a conscientious sentinel, 
at his post in the presence of the enemy. He made it 
hot for birds outside and for humans inside most of 
the winter. And after a fierce attack he would come 
sailing on to the kitchen porch flashing the beautiful 
white of wings and tail and, lighting on the back of an 
old arm-chair, lift his wings and cock his head at me, 
writing away for dear life just the other side of the 
window, as if to say, “I’m standing by. You can 
count on me to the end.” 

I am accustomed to that sort of thing with human 
beings, of course, but not with birds. We all know 
the folks who dash in furiously and upset the plans 
and then come around for thanks. Or the folks who 
try to corner the land, the air, the sunshine, and think 
themselves virtuous. It is hard for an editor not to 
be perpetually consigning them to the place where 
they really belong. 

At last, however, the food blockade has been 
lifted. The cardinal has just been back and stayed 
on the bedroom window-sill to eat leisurely six or 
eight pieces of nut. The titmice and nuthatches have 
been hard at it, carrying off sunflower seeds and tuck- 
ing them away as provision for another time of short- 
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age. The cunning little Carolina chickadees have 
been eating their bits of peanut without fear. 

When we consider the cause of the change in 
Mocky we find ourselves faced by the old question, 
which is the mightier incentive to action, fear of 
punishment or hope of reward? The lifting of the 
blockade synchronizes with two distinct happenings 
in the bird world, one objective and one subjective. 
First the arrival of old Uncle Ephraim Grackle from 
South Carolina, and second the intimations in Mocky 
himself that the hour for song draws near. 

When there are two antecedents and one conse- 
quent it is harder to decide cause and effect. One 
does not get far in bird study without realizing that 
neither antecedent may be the cause. One could, of 
course, make a good argument along the lines that 
Uncle Ephraim is the cause of Mocky’s better be- 
havior. Uncle Ephraim puts up with no nonsense. 
He will feed where he lists, and to hades with any- 
body who interferes. His powerful dark bill, his great 
size, his fierce name, “crow blackbird,” his shining 
armor and his loud squawk—make other birds, even 
mockingbirds, extremely chary about attacking him. 
But somehow I can not accept the theory of fear in 
the mockingbird’s better behavior ‘as spring comes on. 
I have seen Mocky make the blue jays stand around, 
put whole flocks of starlings to flight, even drive the 
pigeon, the bane of our lives, away from the window- 
sill. No, our Mocky can not be a coward. 

But, reader, have you never beheld a great hulk- 
ing man accustomed to swaggering through Main 
Street and cutting a wide swath in a bar room, all at 
once taken in tow and led around by some mite of a 
girl? That, in my opinion, explains the new Mocky. 
A slender-built mocker appeared about the time Uncle 
Ephraim descended from the Palmetto Limited. 
She came to the window with perfect sang froid and 
ate chopped-up pecan, and from then on Mocky 
began to behave and began to sing. The females of 
the species we men all know are troublesome enough, 


but they do have an influence. And rough old fel- 
lows, most crabbed and unapproachable, have been 
known to hum little tunes after human lady mock- 
ingbirds have caroled a bit to them. So with con- 
fidence I deny the thesis that fear of punishment is 
the mainspring of the world. 

There is a deal of joy in associating with the 
birds, whether from our standpoint they behave or 
misbehave. 

The spunky wren may destroy the bluebird’s 
nest and take the hole, the jay may puncture the 
robin’s egg and devour it, the lazy cowbird may de- 
posit her egg in the tiny nest of the yellow warbler, 
and upset that household completely, the grackle may 
scare off the cardinal, but the life of the birds as a 
whole goes on, full of interest, full of information, full 
of esthetic delight, and all who have eyes to see, ears 
to hear, hearts to understand, may enter into it. 
We have to take the bitter with the sweet. It is the 
way of the world. 

And knowledge of the ways of birds, trees, flowers, 
insects, and all that is included under the word na- 
ture, fits us of the genus homo to live more successfully 
and happily in the world as it is. 

We have a lot of people acting like the mockers in 
the off season, a whole host of people like the wren 
tumbling other people’s possessions out into the 
street, and so on. 

We must not ignore this side of things, but never, 
never, must we get the idea that this is the whole 
story. 

In our human world there are springs of action 
other than passion for gain or delight. There are 
those who share their crusts and who repair the 
broken homes. And some of us have found our work 
where we can peep behind the curtains that so closely 
shroud the loveliest actions and see people at their best. 

There are times when men’s deeds sound like 
the music of the mockingbird in the spring time, and 
such music is the gladness of the world. 


Why I Work at My Religion Outside the Church 


By the Helpmate of an Optimist 


OTH inheritance and training should make of 
me a church worker. I am of Pilgrim stock. 
My grandfather started a church in the wilder- 
ness of northern Maine which he attended to almost 
as rigorously as he did the :administering of little 
pills which was his job. My father inherited the 
position of senior deacon and worked at it with less 
sternness, perhaps, but with equal faithfulness and 
enthusiasm. Our democrat wagon waited with father 
in the driver’s seat shouting hurry-up notes to various 
members of the family, a full hour before service. 
_ Since we always stayed for Sunday school and to talk 
a while afterward, from my earliest memory church 
was a long and too often tedious session. 

But this experience did not turn me away from 
the church, although, like so many people, I got an 
unfavorable reaction to preaching and _ so-called 
prayers and many of the hymns. My religious philos- 
ophy is quite different from the teaching of those 
early days, and the Christian work which I do for 


my community is done in other organizations than 
the church—yet my faith in the potentiality of the 
church remains unshaken. The influence upon me of 
that pioneer church was not in the sermons preached, 
because most of them were pretty poor. The ironical 
part was that the one minister who was said to preach 
really brilliant sermons turned out to be a crook hid- 
ing from justice in the robes of a clergyman. I did 
not hear too many of the sermons, either. I became 
adept at absent-mindedness. The profound influence 
upon me was my contact with a group of people moti- 
vated by something bigger and better than itself, 
working for a richer and fuller life in the community. 
That church has since gone out of existence. It is 
ete so, because in its latter days it ceased to be a 
orce. 

I have attended many churches since my child- 
hood, and I am still a church member, but whatever 
real thinking I have done about religion has been 
done for the most part outside a church group. I am 
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definitely connected with organizations which do 
what I call Christian work, but my work in or for the 
church is negligible in comparison. For the church I 
bake for food sales, occasionally I help in an enter- 
tainment, and I sometimes teach in the Sunday 
school. This last experience, I must confess, is a try- 
ing one because of the inadaptability of the building 
to educational needs, and because of the lack of 
equipment and the uninterested parish and parents. 
I never express myself in the business meetings of the 
parish. This is not because I am shy (I have an un- 
pleasant reputation for being a small but irritating 
minority in Chamber of Commerce meetings, where I 
am often the only woman present). But in the 
church it is not the custom for the average woman 
to express herself except in regard to certain activities 
which have become her province. If she is, for ex- 
ample, a good money-raiser she undoubtedly has won 
the right to a hearing. I am a reluctant member of 
the Ladies’ Circle because I am not a good money- 
raiser. I like to eat church suppers, but I already do 
too much cooking at home. I do not belong to the 
Mission Circle, although I admire its program. Ido 
not belong because I attend a group outside the 
church which is doing a more comprehensive study of 
international questions, and I do not feel I can at- 
tend both. Then, too, the members of my group are 
my contemporaries, while those of the other group 
are much older. This undoubtedly is a factor. 

The only guidance to my thinking offered by the 
church concerning a philosophy of life or an analysis of 
the many problems which confront me, and a Chris- 
tian solution of them, is through the pulpit. As a 
group, the members of the church have no skill and 
sometimes, it seems, not even any intention of think- 
ing about and planning for the good life. They have 
no techniques of carrying out plans should they make 
them. 

If I am interested in juvenile delinquency, in 
sanitation, in pure food and drug legislation, in the 
Child Labor Amendment, etc., all of which concern 
me as a Christian, I turn to such an organization as 
the League of Women Voters; or if I am interested in 
the health and safety and recreation of the children 
of the community, or even in the question of what and 
how to teach my children about religion, I get guid- 
ance from such organizations as the Parent-Teachers 
Association or the Child Study Association. These 
groups have developed methods of education and lines 
of action which, although limited, due to the nature of 
the organizations, are more effectual than any similar 
work in the church. And when it comes to charity 
which, historically, has been pre-eminently the func- 
tion of the church, one can get more action in less 
time from the Lion’s Club or the Chamber of Com- 
merce than could be hoped for from all the churches 
in the community combined. Many people laugh 
at the so-called service organizations, but the fact 
remains that people are turning to them to carry the 
burden of sponsoring public health programs, play- 
grounds, skating rinks, etc.; and when it is Christmas 
time the American Legion does the honors, and gen- 
erously, too. 

It appears to be through the work of such organ- 
izations as these that we are being made conscious 


of glaring community needs of which we have been 
unaware for so long. 

Recently a church group (not of my own church) 
met to discuss a community problem, which was a 
most unusual thing for our churches todo. They held 
several sessions and discussed earnestly, bringing in 
various people to enlighten them on different phases 
of the problem. Two factors which cast large black 
shadows across any path to a solution were left uncon- 
sidered. One involved the tragically stupid policy 
of public officials, and the other was the fact that the 
community was church poor. This oversight was due 
to the lack of insight and of courage which, in my 
opinion, is so characteristic of the church. This 
story does not imply that my own church would have 
done any better. The fact is, it did nothing. On the 
other hand I would not like anyone to think that I 
believe my church worse than other churches. I am 
sure that at least its preaching is far above the ay- 
erage. I am duly thankful for its superior pulpit 
leadership, because I can count a dozen churches and 
imagine many more (and I am not just thinking of 
country parsons, I have lived in several large cities) 
which would strain my loyalty to the limit were I 
obliged to listen Sunday after Sunday to the preach- 
ing with which they are served. My father and 
mother went to church for years, and excused the 
poor preaching because the fellowship of the group 
was vital. Now that fellowship is, in far too many 
cases, merely perfunctory. We make no great com- 
mon cause. We fight no moral battles. We even ar- 
gue our religious differences in groups outside the 
church. 

It would be legitimate to ask why I keep my mem- 
bership in the church. My answer is simple. The 
church is a carrier of a gospel quite in line with my 
own idealism, even though that gospel is wretchedly 
taught and administered. One hopes for the resur- 
rection of the dead. Other organizations cannot do 
what the churches could and ought to do. They are 
either working in special fields or are following a very 
limited vision. They present a crazy patchwork pat- 
tern, to be mended now and then in its worn places with 
a pretty new print. This cannot go on—the world 
needs a more fundamental approach to its ills. 

In the community in which I now live many or- 
ganizations have sprung up which are attempting to 
do in some measure what the churches are neglecting, 
but in the community of my childhood this is not the 
case. When the doors of the church there were closed 
the spiritual life of the community developed no sub- 
stitute organic expression, and, as everyone knows, 
without guidance in thinking and techniques of ac- 
tion the spiritual life dies. It is especially for such 
places as these that I doggedly clutch on to my belief 
that the church will revitalize itself, and develop 
again the sort of leadership essential to communal 
living. 

* * * 

Like most of my friends I’m a little bit tired of the general 
jitters now becoming prevalent. But also I’m afraid, as well as 
tired, of the surface cheerfulness of these people who shut their 
eyes to what’s going on in the world. Neither Pollyanna nor 
Jeremiah, taken alone, is a safe guide for today’s Christians.— 
Justus Timberline, in Christian Advocate. 
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Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


India a Land of Contrasts 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an inter- 
esting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who has recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are 
able to give generous extracts from these articles to 
our readers. 


OMBAY often is called the ‘‘Gateway to India,” 
but to us it is the port of exit. After having 
completed half of the journey around the world, 

‘we have decided we have seen enough for the present 
and are turning our faces toward home. Some other 
time, perhaps, we can tell you about Australia and 
New Zealand. We count ourselves fortunate this 
time to have seen so much of Africa and India and, 
as we leave the latter, will gather up some of the im- 
pressions which it has left upon our minds. These 
impressions we might say were gained when we trav- 
eled quite thoroughly over India three years ago, 
and have been confirmed as we have just revisited 
it. 

The first impression India gives you is that it is 
a world in itself, a continent, and not a country. It 
has a larger population than the United States and, 
despite epidemics, famines, etc., is growing more 
rapidly, this probably due to the fact that all through 
the East posterity seems to be the chief concern. To 
die and not leave sons to carry on your name and 
honor your memory seems to be the crowning dis- 
grace. In the West, with its champions of birth con- 
‘trol, this consideration does not seem to have so much 
weight. 

When you go from South Africa to India you feel 
you have gone from a new land to an old one. Within 
the memory of men now living most of the progress of 
South Africa has been registered. On every side in 
India immemorial customs greet you, and the remains 
of art and architecture that bespeak bygone civiliza- 
tions. Indeed, the past lays its heavy hand on India 
and makes its modernization difficult. 

As you travel about, perhaps the thing that im- 
presses you most is that India pre-eminently is a land 
of contrasts. First there is the physical contrast be- 
tween the low hot plains of the south with their tropi- 
eal jungles and the snowy Himalayas in the north, 
the highest mountains in the world. There are the 
desert areas of the Rajputana with their clouds of 
dust, and the well-watered river valleys of the Ganges 
and the Indus. 

Then there are marvelous racial contrasts like 
the unlettered Dravidians, who seem more like the 
blacks of the Congo, and the high caste Brahmins, 
- who with a brown skin have the sharp profile, high 
forehead, and every other feature of the Caucasian. 
Some of the proudest and most highly educated 
people in the world are Indians, some of the poorest 
and most down-trodden, like the untouchables, 
are Indians. 

Ere we began our travels in India a very intelli- 
gent Hindu who was the expert in the tourist office 


said to us: “You will find everything in India extreme, 
wealth, extreme poverty, great cities with their 
modern improvements and the naked life of the 
jungle, scholars of renown and those below caste 
whose place in life is fixed as scavengers. You will 
find handsome women arrayed in their very beautiful 
silk saris and priceless jewels, and other women 
clothed like beggars who spend their time gathering 
cowdung for fuel. You will meet with the highest 
philosophy and the lowest superstition. 

“India is a land which has a genius for putting 
people in all sorts of diverse compartments: social, 
industrial, religious. Do not judge it by one class. 
Do not fix your gaze on its seamy side alone, as did 
the author of ‘Mother India,’ and think you have seen 
it, or on its scholars like Rabindranath Tagore and 
others and think they are India. Everything is here, 
and one does not know India who does not have an 
eye to see it all.’’ Our observation has confirmed these 
words. One has not begun to understand India who 
has not been impressed with its diversity. 

Another contrast that strikes you is that be- 
tween native India and what the British have added 
to it. We in America read a great deal about the 
British Empire, but until one comes out into the East 
one does not realize how far-flung is her line of power. 
Cities like Hong Kong and Singapore and Penang 
illustrate it; but in a heightened sense is it in evidence 
all over India. 

For Britain directs India, she dominates it. 
Thousands of miles of railroads she has built and con- 


.trols, and telegraph lines and irrigation plants and 


factories. Such great commercial centers as Bom- 
bay with a million population and Calcutta with a 
million and a half and Delhi and Lucknow and Madras 
and Colombo, all have been built up with British 
capital and British brains. You meet and mingle 
with these men who have put India on the map and 
it is as though you were in London or Liverpool. 
Side by side with their achievements is the native life 
of India. And what is that? Stand with me in one 
of the ten thousand native villages and this is what 
you will see going on. 

The people engaged in all kinds of hand labor, and 
much of it in the street. The potter before his door 
turning his wheel surrounded by a group of boys and 
girls, the barber cutting hair or shaving his customers 
on the sidewalk or in the shade of a tree, the women 
carrying water from the village tank in well-poised 
jars upon their heads, other women dyeing and dry- 
ing long strips of cloth in the street. Cows, which are 
held very sacred, roaming around the town, helping 
themselves to vegetables on the green-grocers stand, 
or occupying the sidewalk or lying down in the road, 
obstructing all traffic, but not disturbed. 

A father carrying in a basket a four-year-old girl to 
a betrothal service pledging her in marriage to a boy 
of like age, the marriage to be consummated a few 
years later. A snake charmer with his flute sitting 
by the side of the road with a basket of snakes and a 
mongoose perhaps, which for a few annas he will let 
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loose upon one of the snakes. A magician strolling 
up and demonstrating for a coin that he is the master 
of sleight-of-hand. 

Along the village streets, too, are many small 
tradesmen, one with a pile of mangoes or persimmons 
before him in a space about as big as a barrel-head, 
another in about as much space is selling sweetmeats, 
of which the people seem very fond, another offering 
prepared betel nut, which is extensively chewed, the 
red expectoration of which gives color to the sidewalk 
and to their teeth. You would think a murder had 
been committed. 

You hear the sound of music, and in a narrow 
street a bridal procession is crowding by. Some are 
in two-wheeled bullock carts, many walking; the bride 
is followed by her girl friends, the groom by a company 


of young men. One of the bystanders you notice with 
his black hair has a red beard and a green fez, and are 
told that though an Indian he is not a Hindu but a 
Mohammedan, and his red beard indicates that he 
has made the pilgrimage to Mecca and like Mohammed 
has a red beard. 

Such is village life in India, for the most part . 
unchanged by the passage of the years or the presence 
of the British. We were told that politically the 
Indians are growing stronger and their aim is to run 
the country themselves. When they do it will be a 
very different India than it is today; but whether a 
better one I will hazard no opinion. When we see 
what the Filipinos do with their country, from which 
America is departing, we can judge better, perhaps, 
what India will do without the white race. 


Ferry Beach, Washington and World Affairs 


NDER the leadership of Allen H. Lester, re- 
gional secretary of the Institute of World Af- 
fairs of Ferry Beach, Maine, the Washington, 

D. C., branch of the Institute held a meeting March 9, 
in Perkins Hall, the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. In a city where a large number of meetings 
and conventions are assembling every week nine 
months of the year, and where an audience is not 
easily secured, a hundred or more people gathered for 
this affair. The local committee, comprising, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Lester, his wife, the former Eleanor 
Patterson of Arlington, Mass., daughter of the Rev. 
Charles F. Patterson, Miss Ruth Dawson, Miss Hor- 
tense Keables, and Mrs. Joseph Meyer, is an in- 
terested and resourceful group. They made the 
meeting contribute effectively to the better under- 
standing between races and nations to which the In- 
stitute is dedicated. 

Dr. Joseph Hance, Consul of Czechoslovakia, 
New York City, and a member of the Ferry Beach 
Institute Faculty for the past three years, made the 
main address, and was clear and effective in what he 
said. 

Prominent on the program and in all announce- 
ments of the meeting were the words ‘Fourth Session, 
August 18-20, 1988, Ferry Beach, Maine.” 

Allen H. Lester, a Tufts graduate now in govern- 
ment service, presided admirably, expediting business 
and keeping himself in the background. 

An announcement, of especial interest to the many 
French-speaking people present, that he made, was 
that there will be a French section at the Institute next 
summer, and a table in the dining-room at which 
only French will be spoken. 

In an address of welcome that was a little gem 
for such an occasion, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, min- 
ister of the church, said in part: “Our conception of 
religion is that the field in which religion should op- 
erate is the field of human relations. Mr. Lester 
referred to my connection with civic matters in Wash- 
ington. Let me say that this is not a side interest. 
It is a definite part of our work tied in logically with 
the worship of the church. You whose object is to 
promote a better understanding between the nations 
of the world are especially welcome in a church which 


has world brotherhood as one of its great objectives. 
Also I have known, for many years, Professor Andrews, 
to whose vision, energy, and wide knowledge of men 
and events in many countries the Institute owes its 
existence. When I came to Washington he was on the 
faculty of the University of Maryland—and attended 
our services. It must be a joy to him to know that 
this meeting is being held in his church home.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, now of Newark, but still acting 
General Superintendent of the Universalist General 
Convention, spoke briefly and happily as a repre- 
sentative of Professor Andrews and of the Ferry Beach 
faculty. Mr. Lester introduced him as one who had 
taken a large part in founding the Institute. From a 
letter of Professor Andrews Lr. Etz read: ‘Masaryk 
said, ‘Truth shall prevail.’ He taught as well, ‘Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.’ 
Never in their history was it as important as now for 
the people of the United States to know the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. This is no 
time for any speaker except one who stands on the 
facts. The work of our Institute is propaganda of 
fact.” 

Dr. Etz said: “It is true that I had something to 
do with the founding of the Institute of World Af- 
fairs. Iam proud of it. Some of us here believe that 
we should understand what is going on in the world. 
At times we are appalled at the lack of background in 
people who express strong opinions on world matters. 
Ignorance is responsible for much of the hostility in 
the world today. The child of the famous jig-saw 
puzzle story had the solution: ‘Put the man together 
and the world will come out all right.’ At Ferry Beach 
in a week’s time men and women who are experts in 
their fields have given us a sense of direction and a body 
of facts to help us understand what goes on in the 
world. These lectures also direct us to the sources. 
Attendance at the institute involves hard work if 
you care to do it, but the sessions are held in a place 
where one can combine perfectly recreation with 
study. Itisa week of mental stimulation and splendid 
fellowship.” 

Dr. Josef Hane gave a vivid picture of central 
Europe. Like a true teacher, he had outline maps 
of Europe, drawn by himself, distributed to all present. 
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Besides Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and possibly Bulgaria, are included in the 
section under discussion. He gave the historic back- 
ground, showed the age of these countries, the centuries 
in which there was little communication between them, 
and when, if they met, it was on the battlefield. Each 
therefore developed its own national peculiarities. 
Questioned afterward by Cornelius Ferris, a retired 
Consul-General of the United States, as to the possi- 
bility of the races of Central Europe mingling and the 
nations uniting, Dr. Hanc drew an interesting contrast 
between the way in which the races came to the United 
States and to Central Europe. When the movement 
to Central Europe began no one strong dominant race 
occupied the ground, as was the case in the United 
States. Had Czechs, Slavs and others moved into a 
region where Germans, Italians or Anglo-Saxons al- 
ready controlled life, they probably would have been 
absorbed into the life of the larger group. A different 
history of one thousand years has created the nations 
of Central Europe. 

Dr. Hane gave a clear picture of attempts to build 
larger groups out of these Central European people, 
of Roman attempts, of the great Moravian kingdom 
of the ninth century, of the Hapsburg monarchy, and 
then of the rise of the independent nations during the 
World War and their recognition by the Peace Con- 
ference. He said: ‘‘All must admit that the new Cen- 
tral Europe is not a perfect one. One drawback is the 
great number of frontiers. It is much more difficult 
to sell goods or to spread ideas because of them. All 
cherished the hope that a new interdependence would 
grow up among these independent nations. 

“Also there is the problem of minorities. State 
boundaries overlap ethnic boundaries. But in our 
day there is a new principle of international law, re- 
sponsibility of a nation for the welfare of minority 
groups. The League of Nations was made trustee for 
the minority groups. We cherish the belief and hope 
that the League of Nations will yet become strong. 
Twenty years is a short time in the history of 
nations. 

“In Czechoslovakia we have made it illegal for 
anyone to try to denationalize a minority. We have 
upheld the right of every child to go to a school taught 
by one who speaks his own language.” 

Of the attempt of anyone nation to swallow the 
little nations of Central Europe he said: “Seventy 
million people live in these six nations, more than in 
all the republics of South America. Any nation that 
makes the attempt to swallow all these races and na- 
tions will have acute indigestion.” 

Of Germany he said, half humorously: ‘“We do 
not object to Germany having more territory. We 
object to her having any of ours.”’ 

Of Austria he said: ‘“Ten years ago people de- 
clared ‘Austria so stripped can not live.’ But things 
are not so bad in Austria. All these nations in Cen- 
tral Europe can live, but they can live better if they 
- get closer together.”’ 

Of Russia he said: ““We do not want Communism 
in our country. Russia does want it. Why not? 
Co-operation between nations does not depend on the 
two nations having the same institutions!” 

He repudiated the doctrine of Bismarck that two 


nations can not meet unless one be the hammer and 
the other the anvil. 

Like a scholar and not a propagandist, he discussed 
the new doctrine of a pure race, and the uneasiness 
in Central Europe from its promulgation. He asked 
the people of the United States to put themselves into 
the mentality of the people of a small nation. ‘They 
may have 180 people to a square mile where you have 
forty,’ he said. “They have to feed these people, for 
they can not ship them abroad. They have no access 
to the sea. No one will give it to them. They have 
no colonies. No one offers any. Put yourself in their 
minds and in their places, and you will understand the 
uneasiness caused by the new aggressive doctrine of a 
pure race. We have to fight that doctrine, not with 
guns but with another, greater doctrine, that of the co- 
operation of races.” 

Closing, he said that he had tried to present a 
picture of a territory and of peoples, imperfect to be 
sure, but not so sad as that painted by many lecturers 
in the United States. Amid laughter, he added: ‘“These 
specialists are not used to our climate.’’ And then 
with the eloquence of an informed, upright gentleman 
he said: “There is no remedy in pessimism or de.spair. 
All must be optimists.” 

Swedish, Swiss, and Russian Folk Dances were 
given gracefully and ably by members of Interna- 
tional Student House under the direction of Mlle. 
Nadia Zadolin. The dancers were Helen Nolan, 
Jeanne Simmons, Marjorie Lowry, Ethel Kroger, 
Nadia Zadolin, Paco Zendejas, Henry Faeth, Norman 
Squirrel, William Robert, Herbert Wilson, and John 
Swenson. Then the Spanish tango was danced by Miss 
Ethel Kroger and Eugene Ysita. The audience was 
delighted. 

Guests of honor in addition to the speakers, were 
George Duca, Secretary of the Rumanian Legation; 
S. Klima, Second Secretary of the Czechoslovak Lega- 
tion; and Dr. Vladimir Pybar, Counselor of the Yugo- 
slav Legation. 

A most illuminating exhibit of Institute of World 
Affairs material, including pictures, bibliographies, mem- 
bership information, etc., was in charge of Miss Ruth 
Dawson. 

Refreshments were served following the meeting. 
and a happy social hour followed. Miss Yen, the 
Chinese daughter of a former Ambassador to Russia, 


seemed to hold a unique reception of her own. World 
unity here at least became a fact. 
Jue: 
* * * 
MISQUOTE 


Last year the Columbia program committee invited Dr. 
Angell of Yale as a speaker at one of the weekly chapels. He 
traveled down from New Haven entirely without a text for his 
speech. He got off at Grand Central, and was still unprepared. 
He took a taxicab up to the Heights and still had no idea of what 
he would say. Walking up the chapel steps he quite suddenly 
saw a sign on the door: PUSH. That would be his topic; he 
would speak about the value of aggressiveness in life, of gentle 
force in the world. 

Upon the platform he began to speak: “The text for my 
speech is not drawn from the Bible, or from any great philosophy; 
rather from a sign on the chapel door naming the chief asset that 
a person may have.” His entire audience twisted their heads 
and saw on that chapel door the word: PULL.—West Pointer. 
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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


An Uncensored Report from Japan 


OME two months ago I reported there was no 
S evidence of even secret opposition to the war. 
I need to modify that somewhat. The arrest 
of over 200 alleged Communists proves that. I under- 
stand the real offense of most of them was opposition 
to the war. This was explicitly the case in the resig- 
nation of Professor Yanihara at the Tokyo Imperial 
University. 

Six university professors are under arrest for 
their anti-war attitude. So far as I know none of 
them is a Christian pacifist. They all seem to be 
philosophical pacifists. The public denunciation of 
pacifism and these arrests in themselves constitute 
evidence that there is an appreciable amount of it 
in the country. So far I have no evidence of official 
pressure on foreigners, though the police are known 
to have a list of all the members of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation in Japan. 


Ambitious but Weak 


Among the reasons advanced for the huge in- 
crease in the American navy is the statement made 
by Admiral William D. Leahy that the naval power 
of Germany, Italy and Japan must be considered. 
What are the facts? 

The Berlin-Rome-Tokyo triangle, which appears 
formidable at first sight, in reality embodies many 
mutually exclusive aims. The Berlin-Rome axis was 
concentrated in Europe, while the new triple alliance 
is dispersed over the world. The more ambitious the 
plans of the triangle, the weaker the combination be- 
comes. This is evident from an analysis of its mili- 
tary, naval and air resources and strategy. 

Germany has re-examined the military lessons of 
the World War and has decided that it needs the 
help of its Italian ally on the Western front. The 
Italian army is expected to take its place opposite 
Verdun. But Italy has other plans. It proposes to 
drive ahead in Africa and possibly in Asia. From 
Libya it hopes to move into Egypt and thence onward 
to India. For this it hopes to have German assist- 
ance. The dispersion of Italian armies over Europe, 
Africa and Asia will be a distinct element of weak- 
ness. 

Similar is the situation at sea. When Italy 
joined Japan in the anti-Communist alliance, a cry 
of rejoicing went up in the Italian press: “This is a 
bloc which controls a battle fleet of 2,000,000 tons.” 
Italian and Japanese co-operation was visualized in 
such a way that Japan would move west toward India 
while Italy moved east toward the same goal. Time 
and again the Italians have emphasized the fact 
that Italy is now an ‘“‘oceanic power.’ In order to 
operate in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, how- 
ever, Italy expects Germany to send its fleet into the 
Mediterranean. Several German cruisers have par- 
ticipated in Mediterranean maneuvers, but the Ger- 
man fleet is so small that, with the exception of some 
submarines, it will hardly dare leave the Baltic. 

In the air, the fascist powers are momentarily 
superior to France and England, but that will not 


last long. More serious for the fascists is the fact 
that Germany wants the combined air forces to op- 
erate on the Western front while Italy’s air fleet is 
trained above all for co-operation with the fleet and 
for Mediterranean and African service. 

It is evident then that in any world war the Ber- 
lin-Rome-Tokyo triangle will be handicapped by the 
very magnitude of its plans. 


Spaniih Church Politics 


When John Langdon-Davies included in his 
book, ‘Behind the Spanish Barricades,” a citation 
from a Catholic catechism in which the faithful in 
Spain were told that it is “usually mortal sin” to vote 
liberal, this quotation was greeted by many with 
honest incredulity. Thereupon the author decided 
to secure this catechism, which he had cited on the 
authority of Ralph Bates. 

During his next stay in Barcelona he combed the 
old bookshops, but eight air raids in six days made his 
task difficult. He did not succeed in finding the 
catechism mentioned by Bates, but he did discover 
another entitled, “Brief and Simple Explanation of 
the Catholic Catechism,” by R. P. Angel Maria de 
Arcos, 8. J., of which, according to the preface in the 
third edition, hundred of thousands of copies were 
sold. 

From this catechism Langdon-Davies cites the 
following pertinent materials (p. 404): 


Q. Is evey Liberal Goverrnment hostile to the 
Church? 


A. Evidently, since whoever is not with Christ is 
against him. e 

Q. How do those sin who, with their vote or in- 
fluence, help the triumph of a candidate hostile to the 
Church? 

A. Usually mortally; they are accomplices in the 
wicked laws contrary to the Church, voted by their 
candidates. 


On another page is this further elaboration (p. 400): 


Q. What are liberal principles? 

A. Those of 1789: so-called natural sovereignty, 
freedom of religious cults, freedom of the press, freedom 
of instruction, universal morality, and other such. 

Q. What consequences result from these? 

A. Secular schools, impious and immodest period- 
icals, civil marriage, heretical churches in Catholic 
countries, abolition of ecclesiastical immunities, etc. 

Q@. What does the Church teach about these? 

A. That they are most disastrous and anti-Chris- 
tian. 


Poland Wants Colonies 


When Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos made his 
rounds recently in Eastern Europe, he was confronted 
by Polish demand for colonies. Poland has never 
had any colonies, but she can adduce the identical 
reasons for acquiring some which Germany has put 
forth. 

Polish population is growing rapidly, at the rate 
of at least 400,000 a year. Before the war, many 
Poles left for the United States and other countries, 
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but today such outlets are closed. Since 1919 Poland 
has increased in population by 7,000,000 and 700,000 
emigrants have returned. 

As for raw materials, Poland must import 50 
percent of all she needs and she is generally compelled 
to pay in foreign exchange. If the colonial system is 
to be continued, France would sooner make con- 
cessions to Poland than to Germany. 


Anti-Semitism in Japan 

Irene Harand, valiant fighter against anti-Semi- 
tism, reports some curious stories from Japan. Sec- 
tions of the Japanese press have discovered that all of 
Japan’s troubles are due to the Jews. The Jews, op- 
erating through British banks and railroads, destroyed 
the loyalty of the Chinese officials to Japan; the Jews, 
operating through Soviet Russia, stirred up the 
Chinese masses to anti-Japanese actions. The Jew, 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, reformed Chinese currency 
in 1935 with American and British aid; the Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai and the French 
concession are dominated by Jews. Finally, Chiang 
Kai shek’s personal adviser, W. H. Donald, is listed 
as a Jew. 


' 

It need only be added that neither Sir Fred- 
erick nor Mr. Donald is a Jew. The whole thing is 
typically anti-Semitic fabrication. No wonder the 
North China Daily News commented that “it would 
be interesting to know why a correspondent wastes 
his time and the space in his paper to manufacture 
such lying nonsense.” 


Italian Propaganda 


The recent bombings in Paris resulted in the 
suppression of Italian fascist papers and in police 
searches for the sources of the funds which kept these 
papers alive. The police were apparently seeking a 
French source for these subsidies, but the Tribuna 
d’Italia, new fascist organ in Paris, reported proudly 
its source of revenue. The police were told: “I have 
never made a secret of that. I have always said and 
written, and I repeat it once more, that we are oper- 
ating exclusively by means of Italian money; Italian 
money which comes from Italy, just as for years I 
have been receiving funds from Italy which enable 
me to live modestly here. I have never received 
money from French sources. Always and exclusively 
my work was financed from Italy.” 


Humanism, Theism and Denominational Unity 
Edwin H. Wilson 


HE reluctance of the humanists in Unitarianism 
to use the traditional language of theism, even 
in a symbolic sense, is not due to stubbornness 

or superficiality. The Unitarian humanist is one of 
those who has accepted the doctrine of the freedom of 
the truth as the duty to follow the truth wherever it 
may lead him. He has extended that truth-loyalty 
into his inner life and seeks integrity there. To under- 
stand him, his theist colleague must look beyond the 
letter to the life within. 


I 


The humanist who declines to use traditional 
petitional prayer addressed to a personal God may 
do so for one of several reasons. His reluctance or 
inability to use the name of God as a mere symbol or 
convention is a reticence usually grounded in his 
respect for what the word formerly meant to him when, 
as a theist, it was central to his religious experience. 
Prayer having once been the very center of his re- 
ligious experience, he may be little disposed seem- 
ingly to play-act when prayer ceases to be communion 
with a personal being. 

It is probable, moreover, that the humanist finds 
that the language of traditional prayer obstructs the 
religious experience into which he has grown. The 
word God, having been synonymous in his former 
prayer experience with an understanding, hearing 
being who was available in an act of communion, 
may not readily serve, in his later emotional adjust- 
-ment, as a word adequately descriptive of a reality 
that is to him greater than personal. In the course 
of his development he has, as one of the chief reasons 
for departing from the conception of a personal God, 
achieved an entirely different kind of experience of that 
source of all being out of which he believes personal- 


ity has emerged as a very late, if important, arrival. 

Until the theist penetrates the subtleties of this 
changed quality of religious experience he is not in a 
position to understand the humanist. He must know 
how the workings of perception and imagination 
produce in the humanist a sense of identity with, yet 
differentiation from, an evolving cosmos. He must, 
to a certain extent, share the humanist’s religious ex- 
perience to understand it. If ever the argument is 
valid that the humanist fails to understand the theist 
because the latter has rested in realms of experience 
that are unknown to the other, in other cases the 
reverse is equally true. Humanists travel roads on 
which some theists never set foot. Not all humanists, 
by any means, have made a pendulum swing from 
an unfeeling fundamentalism to an opposite doc- 
trinaire extreme that is similarly remiss in failing to 
penetrate the more subtle nuances of religious emotion. 

We must not, moreover, forget that among theists 
there are also many who have not thrown off the marks 
of fundamentalism. They are as prone as humanists 
to have remaining in their spiritual consciousness a 
residue from the indoctrinations of orthodoxy. If 
there are persons, passing perhaps as good theists, 
thoroughly naturalistic and humanistic in their real 
beliefs, who can, without the reticence of some of 
their humanist colleagues, use the language of theism, 
persons who can use traditional prayers while be- 
lieving prayer merely a psychological matter, that 
capacity no doubt is relative to the quality of their 
earlier religious experiences. The use of theological 
symbols is often a highly personal matter. Some 
thinkers are apparently less word-conscious, some 
less sensitive to the ethical and psychological prob- 
lems involved in the use of symbols, than others. 
But the proper use of the tools of theological thought 
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is central to the achievement of any understanding 
in our denomination. If there is to be denominational 
unity of a more than superficial character, it will come 
when the personal element in the employment of 
words is objectified in agreement as to what words 
mean. We cannot forever be saying, with the charac- 
ter in a Gilbert and Sullivan play, “And that’s what I 
mean when I say when I sing . 

People generally have been reading the fine 
article by Stuart Chase entitled “The Tyranny of 
Words” in Harper’s for November, 1937, in which 
he traces most of the difficulties in thought to the 
tendency of people to mistake words for things. Of 
course, Chase does not pretend to be original in point- 
ing to the problem of word meanings. Our own Uni- 
tarian hero, Horace Mann, wrote years ago: ‘‘Words 
are like purses, things the shining coins within them. 
Mirabeau said ‘Words are things.’ That single phrase 
explains the whole French Revolution. Such a revo- 
lution could never have occurred amongst a people 
who spoke things instead of words.’ Possibly the 
theist-humanist controversy would not have occurred 
either. 

The solution of our differences rests largely in 
the critical use of words. Perhaps our difficulties 
over what is true can be met by attention to the ver- 
bal tools with which we seek the truth. If one group 
of Unitarians declares, “‘All we know is what we read 
in the scientific journals,’ and another group claims 
to have some special avenue of knowledge through 
intuition, logic or prayer that is beyond any verifica- 
tion but the special avenue itself, then between these 
two groups will be an impassable gulf. 


II 

The Unitarian doctrines of the fatherhood of 
God and the freedom of the truth contain a conflict 
into which more and more Unitarians must ultimately 
be drawn. If the freedom of the truth becomes the 
duty to follow the truth where’er it leads, and the 
scientific method of finding truth alone seems valid, 
then the God of theism is for such thinkers, even when 
God ceases to be called ‘Father,’ removed forever 
from understanding. In its many forms, this idea of 
God, while thought of as a reality with any existence 
apart from the verifiable world of science, is a con- 
ception which cannot be proved through the scientific 
laboratory. Waving the magic word, ‘experience,’ 
the matter is assumed by apologetics to be settled. 
But it isn’t. When the apologist talks of religious 
experience, he begs the question. Religious experi- 
ence, he tells us, means by definition experience of 
God. Pushed a step farther we find that he is making 
the appeal to authority, but that the authority now is 
merely the individual’s interpretation with no ob- 
jective referent to which it can point. He falls 
back ultimately upon a claim to special revelation 
with his separate self replacing pope or Bible. 

Once, at the Isles of Shoals, Dr. W. E. Hocking 
said to a group of students and ministers that he had 
found his theism at the end of an emotional leap, and 
that having once made that leap there were no limits 
to which he would not go in the use of logic and per- 
suasion to defend his leap. The humanist, taking 
the doctrine of truth-loyalty with the utmost seri- 


ousness, in these matters, believes that there ought to 
be limits. He does not want to leap into the dark, 
because there may be no bottom to it—merely words. 
When I was at theological school a beloved professor 
struggled with me in the effort to take me to his con- 
sidered theism. The will was there to follow him 
because of personal esteem. But always we arrived 
at a point at which I felt as I had felt in my student 
pilot days when we took off the ground. At that 
point things were left behind and we took flight to 
words. 

This does not mean that the humanist is left 
without wings for his spirit. Appreciative observa- 
tion, imagination, creative participation in events, 
continue to make his inner life vital. What con- 
stitutes the religious experience of the humanist is 
his direct perception, his reflection upon and his in- 
ward manipulation of the visible world. It is getting 
beyond words and making words serve the experience 
of things. In things, events, and their organization 
he finds significance, hope and mystery. His ex- 
perience is not a means of adding new facts to our 
store of knowledge, it is a means of doing something 
to knowledge. 

The Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, in what one felt to 
be a flash of real insight, once described intuition as 
“the sudden perception of unexpected relationships.”’ 
When the religious individual, approaching a world 
made rich and substantial with the complex findings 
of science, suddenly perceives that world as inter- 
related, as a unity—then intuition functions and re- 
ligious experience is saved. He goes from the world 
of the many to the realization of its oneness. His 
inner life is related to, nourished by, a stream of 
images from that complex outer world. He sees his 
inner life as a selective agent in the process, building 
within itself a world of the best. He sees his inner 
self as related to all human selves in world brother- 
hood. He sees the centuries as linked in one on- 
going process. Today is but an event linking the hu- 
manity that was with the humanity that is to be. 
And humanity in turn is not something isolated from 
the source of its being in nature. Humanism is not 
“Positivism rehashed” as some claim it. Humanity 
is interwoven with the stuff of the cosmos. But it 
has a very special place in that emerging order. 

Religious experience then, intuition if one de- 
sires the word, does not add new facts, but, clarified 
by philosophy, it enables man to develop a pattern 
of shared living against a background of cosmic emer- 
gence which supports and sustains his quest. His 
values are the particular values that are possible of 
realization in that environing matrix if man uses his 
unique capacities as man to create them. Religious 
experience produces ideals which are the projection of 
human imagination of the possibilities inherent in 
natural materials, evolutionary events and human 
desires. 

III 

Where the humanist and theist part company is 
at the point at which the theist insists that the uni- 
verse be garmented with human attributes that to 
the humanist seem to belong to man in his own right. 
Thus forever to be robbing man to pay theology seems 
to the humanist to belittle both man and the source 
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of man’s being. Both are wonderful, both an object 
of reverence, but in different ways. To claim that 
because there is such a thing as human intelligence, 
with mind, purpose, heart—there must also be a cos- 
mic intelligence, mind, purpose, heart—is to deny to 
the creative process that very capacity which to the 
humanist makes it most marvelous and mysterious— 
namely, its ability in a continuity of process to pro- 
duce the real and significant difference. To say that 
the process of evolution cannot create, as an entirely 
new thing under the sun, that which we know as 
personality in all its richness and promise is to deny 
to reality the highest claim it has to our wonder and 
reverence. 

The agnosticism of the humanist would, more- 
over, seem best suited to foster reverence, because the 
final answers of theology can serve to stop wonder 
with a conclusive reply to its wonderings. The ag- 
nostic’s acceptance of a world in which there are un- 
answered mysteries leaves wonder unstopped. The 
humanist does not want this power of creation of the 
new that makes the universe so profoundly significant 
stripped from it. He also has his world view, and 
finds it absurd when those who interpret the world 
in personal terms, taken, he believes, by analogy from 
the human realm, write and speak as if they alone 
had a right to a world view, and as if the cosmos can 
alone be interpreted in their particular terms. 

It is not merely that the humanist’s discipline 
prevents him from projecting the pronouns and predi- 
cates of humanity into the other-than-human cosmos. 
His emotional adjustment makes it unnecessary and 
undesirable. These clothes that are wrested from 
man are, however distinctive, far too tight for that 
immensity and wonder around us. His experience of 
reality is an open one, and these terms close it and 
limit it. Man is located as an end product of a 
timeless, endless emergence. His status among 
created things is assured by that position in time and 
space and by the complexity and integration of his 
being. His success in pursuing the ideals which his 
imagination has forged out of natural experience 
depends upon the use of those capacities. Intelli- 
gence may be foreshadowed in lower forms of life, 
but, so far as can be proved and in the degree that 
human beings possess it, it is man’s alone. We do 
not honor man or the universe by purloining human 
qualities for heavenly symbols. Let us, feels the 
humanist, render unto man the things that are man’s 
and unto the source of man’s being the things that 
are of his source. It is to him a reassuring fact, as 
Burroughs puts it, that this universe that has made us 
and permitted us to survive seems to be on our side 
and, if we are human enough, to make possible the 
realization of our highest dreams. Therein is adequate 
basis for faith and conduct. 


IV 


The task of religion today is to develop religious 
experience within this cosmic process. It must be 
experience that draws to the religious seeker the 
abundance of things and events and enables him to 
see them in their total relationships. The danger that 
confronts both theist and humanist is the danger of 
abstraction, the danger of treating words as if they 


were the reality and not the events that words are 
created to represent. And the humanist must recog- 
nize that he too is vulnerable at this point. There are 
theists who employ their terminology in a way that 
makes their words overflow with the substance of life 
that they mediate. And the ideals originally projected 
from concrete experience by the humanist can be 
severed from their context and become empty plati- 
tudes. When both theist and humanist realize that 
the important thing is not words but the things and 
events that they focus in the moments of religious 
experience and conduct, then the battle of words will 
cease. Both need to take seriously the warning that 
Horace Mann gave years ago when he spoke of word 
meanings: 
When the habit is confirmed of relying on the 

verbal faculty, then the rest of the mind dies out. I 

know of but one compensation for these word men. 

I believe they never become insane. The dogma taught 

by Aristotle that nature abhors a vacuum is experimen- 

tally refuted. Insanity requires a mind for a basis. 


The task that is before us in its final challenge is, 
then, a deeper one than that of the words we use. It 
is the right use of words in mediating experience in a 
creative fellowship. 

Unitarians have published a new hymnal which 
includes for the first time under ecclesiastical auspices 
material for the development of religious experience 
that is of a frankly humanistic character. This is a 
gain for denominational unity, and for realism in our 
shared devotions. Services arranged from non-theo- 
logical elements can best serve denominational unity. 
The humanist of today finds himself placed, in this 
matter of the service materials that will serve the 
development both of religious experience and denomi- 
national unity, in a position surprisingly comparable 
to that in which Joseph Priestley found himself rela- 
tive to trinitarianism. For we find Priestley writing 
in the concluding pages of ‘‘A History of the Corrup- 
tion of Christianity’ under the heading ““The Cause 
of Schism,” as follows: 

We Unitarians never should exclude you from join- 
ing in our devotions, because we should never use any 
language that you could not adopt, but your Trinitarian 
forms absolutely exclude us. If there be any sin in 
schism, it lies wholly at your door, because it is you who 
force us to separate ourselves, when, without violation 
of your consciences, you might admit us to join with you. 


In behalf of denominational unity humanistic service 
materials need to be increased in both quantity and 
quality. 

The achievement of a comprehending experience 
of life and the justification of that experience by the 
manner in which it helps us co-operate in transforming 
this world and ourselves into the pattern of our ideals 
is the task before us. There is a community of 
spiritual fellowship to which we can penetrate behind 
these shells that we try to use for purposes of com- 
munication and understanding. The renaissance of 
American Unitarianism that is taking place today is 
flowing from such understanding, as men proceeding 
with different points of departure move through the 
realism of their thought and the human devotion of 
their co-operative service to man toward a common 
destination. 
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STATEMENT OF THE CHURCH PEACE UNION ON THE 
JAPAN-CHINA CONFLICT 


The Church Peace Union, founded by the late Andrew 
Carnegie, shares the deep concern felt by all thoughtful people 
over the present distressing situation in the Far East. The 
Japanese assault upon China has not only brought grievous 
suffering to the Chinese people, but it involves ominous danger 
to the peace of the world. The Church Peace Union is confident 
that President Roosevelt in his speech in Chicago, October 5, 
expressed the well-nigh universal sentiment of the American 
people when he declared that ‘“‘the situation is definitely of uni- 
versal concern; that the moral consciousness of the world must be 
.aroused to the cardinal necessity of honoring sanctity of treaties, 
of respecting the rights and liberties of others and of putting an 
end to acts of international aggression; and that it is my deter- 
mination to pursue a policy of peace and to adopt every prac- 
-ticable measure to avoid involvement in war;’’ a declaration 
-which was followed the next day by the statement of Secretary 
of State Hull that “the Government of the United States has 
“been forced to the conclusion that the action of Japan in China 
is inconsistent with the principles which should govern the rela- 
tionships between nations and is contrary to the provisions of 
the Nine-Power Treaty of February 6, 1922, regarding principles 
and policies to be followed in matters concerning China, and 
«to those of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of August 27, 1928.” 

As for the excuse that Japan is fighting to save China from 
Russian Communism, the fact is that Japanese aggressions be- 
-gan before Communism gained control in Russia and before it 
became a factor in China. The present hostilities were launched 
-at a time when Communism in China was being sternly repressed. 
“Chiang Kai-shek opposes Communism as strongly as any one 
-in Japan. If he now accepts Communist support, it is because 
Japanese aggression has forced him to enroll every one who is 
-willing to help him in defending the country. 

Equally baseless is the excuse of the Japanese that they 
-were obliged to intervene by the chaotic conditions in China and 
-the prevalence of anti-Japanese feeling. China, under the en- 
‘lightened leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, was gradually but 
-definitely moving toward a unified and orderly government. 
“The anti-Japanese feeling was aroused by the numerous aggres- 
sions of the Japanese themselves over a long series of years, ag- 
-gressions which would have infuriated any people in similar cir- 
cumstances. The Church Peace Union can see no palliation for 
-the attack that Japan has made upon China, an attack character- 
-ized by a savagery which has aroused the horror of the civilized 
-world. The Government’s pronunciamento of January 16, re- 
-iterating its benevolent intentions for the good of China, “‘its 
‘policy of respecting the territorial integrity and sovereignty of 
‘China,”’ and its regret that the Chinese Government “blindly 
persists in its opposition,” is too glaringly at variance with the 
-facts to be taken seriously. It is clear that Japan is seeking to 
-subordinate China to its will before the progressive Chiang Kai- 
“shek can make China strong enough to resist alien domination. 

The “have not’’ argument, so frequently urged in justifica- 
-tion of Japan’s course, has no validity. With Korea, Manchuria 
cand Formosa, aggregating 461,212 square miles in area (more 
-than double the size of France and more than the combined areas 
.of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
-ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Ken- 
-tucky), Japan needs no more territory. She needs certain im- 
portant raw materials, but these could be obtained in the ordinary 
“course of peaceful trade without rapine and murder. That other 
‘nations have despoiled weaker peoples is sadly true, but any 
-number of wrongs do not make a single right. 

The Church Peace Union believes that the President and 
‘Secretary of State are doing everything in their power to abate 
the international tension which has resulted from the aggres- 
sions of Japan in China, and that they should have the full sup- 
port of the American people in their handling of this exceedingly 
Aifficult and delicate international problem. It believes that the 
United States can and ought to be a constructive force toward 


peace, and that it would be remiss if it pursued a course of com- 
plete isolation as a means of peace. 

The Church Peace Union is deeply gratified by the reported 
disapproval by the State Department, and by certain influential 
business men, of the proposed loan of $50,000,000 to Japan, 
which, although nominally for the Manchurian Heavy Industrial 
Development Company, would really be for the benefit of the 
Government of Japan which controls that corporation. One of 
the most effective means of curbing Japan in its present course 
is the refusal of credit, and we trust that such refusal will con- 
tinue to be made. 

The Church Peace Union doubts the value of a propagan- 
dized boycott on goods imported from Japan. Only by a spon- 
taneous and general boycott could the world express its moral 
condemnation of Japan and intensify Japan’s already serious 
financial problem. The type of boycott now suggested would 
have little, if any, effect on the leaders of the army and navy who 
are dominant in the councils of Japan. It would intensify the 
distress of the non-combatant people of Japan, and it could be 
maintained only by a propaganda which would arouse a popular 
passion and prejudice that might force Congress to declare war, 
as a whipped-up campaign of passion forced us into the war with 
Spain after the sinking of the Maine. The Church Peace Union 
would favor a government embargo upon such basic war ma- 
terials as iron, copper, cotton and oil if it could be made effective ; 
but it would not be effective unless it represented joint inter- 
national action by many governments and was supported by 
measures which might precipitate a crisis. The materials could 
be purchased in the United States through any country which 
did not join in the embargo and be re-sold to Japan, and since 
most of the merchant ships which would transport them would be 
Japanese, they could not be stopped except by forcible measures 
which would be an act of war. 

The Church Peace Union calls upon all religious people of 
America, Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews alike, to give 
thoughtful consideration to the alarming situation in the Far 
East and its ominous implications, to assist in developing a wise 
public sentiment on the subject, and to support President Roose- 
velt’s appeal to the American people to contribute to the funds 
that are being sought to assist the millions of suffering non-com- 
batant Chinese who have been driven from their homes, many of 
whose breadwinners have been killed, leaving their wives and 
children destitute and starving. The churches should be on 
their guard against propaganda which tends to inflame public 
sentiment to a dangerous degree. Acts and language which would 
impair the influence which the churches ought to have in con- 
tributing to a wise solution of the problem should be scrupulously 
avoided, and whatever is done should be done in the spirit of 
good-will rather than in prejudice and hatred. We should not 
indiscriminately condemn the Japanese people, many of whom 
have no facilities for forming a proper judgment of the real ob- 
jectives of the campaign which was decreed by the military and 
naval authorities who are independent of the civilian government. 
While we must condemn the course of Japan under the leadership 
of its army and navy, we should avoid anything which might 
prevent peaceable relations with the people of Japan in future 
years when the present conflict is over. Nor should fair-minded 
Americans express their condemnation of Japan by ill treatment 
of the Japanese who are resident in the United States. Every 
encouragement and sympathy should be given to the peaceably 
disposed people in both China and Japan, particularly to the 
Christians who are sorely distressed not only by the common 
privations which this ‘‘undeclared war” is entailing upon both 
countries, but by its incompatibility with the principles of the 
Gospel of Christ which they profess. 

Above all, the Church Peace Union calls upon the members 
of all communions, Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish, to 
unite in earnest prayer. The problems which are confronting 
the world cannot be solved by unaided human wisdom. Govern- 
ments and peoples urgently need the guidance of God, and we 
earnestly hope that this guidance will be sought, to the end that 
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“man’s inhumanity to man may cease and a just and enduring 
peace be re-established. 
ES * * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS ASSOCIATION 


During the third session of the Institute of World Affairs 
it was decided that there should be an Institute of World Affairs 
Association to stabilize the support needed by the Institute, to 
assure maintenance of the standard of program that has been 
kept up during the first three sessions, and to provide an advisory 
body for future Institute activities. 

All who join the Institute of World Affairs Association be- 
fore June 1, 1938, will be charter members. Each charter mem- 
ber has the right to suggest temporary officers to serve until 
August 20, 1988 (closing date of the fourth session of the In- 
stitute), including a secretary, treasurer, and three to five mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. A committee nominated by 
the Dean of the Institute will be guided by the suggestions of 
charter members in making selections of these temporary of- 
ficers. Eligible to vote are all members of the first, second or 
third sessions of the Institute, and all who have contributed to 
the support of the Institute up to June 1, 1936. Members of 
the third session are, ipso facto, members of the Institute of 
World Affairs until August 13, 1938, without payment of addi- 
tional fees. Members of the first or second sessions only should 
‘pay dues for the year 1937-1938. 

How—to earn a membership in the Institute of World 
Affairs Association: Free registration, and full membership in the 
Institute of World Affairs Association will be given to each 
person who secures, before July 1, 1938, ten new full memberships 
($2.00 or over) in the Institute of World Affairs Association. 
Free board and room for Institute Week will be given to those 
who secure, before July 1, twenty new full memberships in the 
Association. These memberships are taken on the basis of a 
guarantee from the Institute that at least three of the five courses 
announced will be given in 1938. Otherwise, on request, money 
will be refunded by the Dean. 


Association Memberships 


Associate Memberships for one year, $1.00. 

Active Membership for one year, $2.00 (ministers, $1.00). 

Sustaining Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership, $25.00 (ministers, $15.00). 

Active members of the Association receive notices of meet- 
ings and I. W. A. bulletins throughout the year. They may 
attend classes, lectures and evening affairs without extra fees. 
Associate members receive bulletins throughout the year, and 
may attend the annual session by paying an additional fee of 
$1.00. Life members have all the privileges of active members; 
jn addition, they receive bibliographies without payment of 
extra fees. Sustaining members likewise, but for one year only. 
‘The first life member of the Institute of World Affairs Association 
is Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, Conn. The first 
sustaining member is Mrs. Harris P. Mosher of Marblehead. 


Regional Secretaries of the Association 


Dwight H. Allen, 17 Kenwood Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 

Helen M. Farris, 54 South Chestnut St., Augusta, Maine. 

Marion L. Gardiner, 429 Woonasquatucket St., Providence, 
Ret. 
Allen H. Lester, 1701 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Helen N. Merritt, Talmadge Hill, New Canaan, Conn. 
Carol T. Restall, 66 East Wyoming Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Alice M. Stone, the Normal School, Keene, N. H. 


* * * 


A STUDY TOUR TO CO-OPERATIVES IN EUROPE 


The first study tour to Europe definitely designed to meet 
the demand of the large numbers of church people in this country 
who have become interested in the co-operatives will be under 
the leadership of the Rev. James Myers, Industrial Secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, this 


coming summer. 
The group will visit co-operatives in Paris, Switzerland, 


Denmark, Sweden and Great Britain. It will also visit the 
International Labor Office and the Universal Christian Council 
in Geneva, and will have personal interviews with outstanding 
leaders of the co-operatives, organized labor and religion in all 
the countries visited. 

Ever since Dr. Kagawa’s lecture tour in America two years 
ago, when he constantly described consumers’ co-operation as 
the “love principle of Christianity in economic action,” an in- 
creasing number of church people in all parts of the country have 
become active members of co-operatives and have helped to start 
many of the new co-operatives which have sprung up, particularly 
in American cities. 

Many of those church people have now reached the stage 
where they desire a more intensive study of co-operatives in 
lands where the greatest development has taken place, noting in 
each country the relation of religious idealism to the movement. 

Mr. Myers has had wide contacts with both the church life, 
the labor movement and the co-operatives in this country, and 
has written extensively in those fields. He is unusually well 
qualified to help the group to get the most out of this rare op- 
portunity. The tour will start on July 9 and return on August 
28. Inquiries regarding the itinerary, costs, and the general 
sight-seeing which will be included in the trip, may be addressed 
to Mr. Myers at the offices of the Federal Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, North York City. 


Mieke Key HE 


IF WE HAD $500 MORE FOR THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Of course, we appreciate Dr. Eliot’s high appraisal of our 
church, and we are aware that Unitarians and Universalists 
throughout the country look upon our church school as one of 
the best in either denomination. Yet, whether we deserve the 
praise or not, it is a clear fact that there is much to be done be- 
fore our church school will approach the ideal. 

For years the budget of this department has been pared 
nearer to the bone; in each of the seven past years it has been 
decreased in steps of from $100 to $500. A most modest salary, 
really the minimum, is paid to the teachers, and much of this 
goes into their transportation to and from the church on Sun- 
day. In three instances church school classes have been doubled 
up to save on the salaries of the teachers eliminated. All this 
hampering of activity is particularly unfortunate in view of the 
increasingly recognized need of religious education for the child. 

With $500 additional for the church school in our budget, 
we could provide the religious and social education for your 
child that you have a right to expect. The pay of the teachers 
could be increased to a reasonable sum; new teachers could be 
provided for the classes now combined with others. 

But there are more projects that the church school would 
like to take up. For one week in each July a religious education 
conference is held at Star Island, N. H. Church school teachers 
from all over the country are encouraged by their congregations 
to attend, their way paid by sums of money voted by trustees or 
provided by the Alliance or Laymen’s League. Churches do this 
because invariably these teachers return to their work with val- 
uable training, and full of the enthusiasm that is so contagious at 
Star Island. Yet in two years this church has sent only two of 
our faculty to Star Island! 

We should see to it that each member of the faculty has 
the chance to attend this inspiring meeting at least once in three 
or four years. And it would be best if the expense necessary were 
provided in the budget, so that plans could be made early in the 
church year. 

“Learning by doing”’ is the present pass-word of educational 
psychology, and the alert church school would do well to include 
hand-work in its curriculum. Unity Church, in St. Paul, Minn., 
of which Dr. Eliot was so long the minister, has an elaborate 
schedule of this work under trained teachers. On our own faculty 
there should be such an expert, who would have charge of all 
hand-work and who would act in co-operation with all the church 
school teachers. 
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We need, too, an authority on child psychology, either to 
conduct a Sunday morning group where parents could bring 
their problems or to give talks at a series of parent-teacher meet- 
ings. This task is important because so often child problems 
arise that must be met at home, and faced there if the children 
are to get the most out of the church school, and if the church 
school is to give its best to the children. 

All this an additional $500 could provide. There are, to 
be sure, other ways in which the sum might be well used. But 
with these few projects vigorously launched, with a raise in pay 
for our teachers and with other teachers provided, the Cleveland 
Unitarian-Universalist church school will far more nearly fulfill 
the purpose for which it was created. And at the same time it 
will gain a firmer grip on the esteem in which it is held by the 
other church schools in the two denominations.—Chadbourne 
A. Spring in Cleveland Unitarian. 


* * * 


ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT IN JAPAN 


The existence of an anti-war movement in Japan has been 
repeatedly reported by the China Weekly Review. Proof of this is 
seen in the leaflets found at Shanghai, in the Japanese navy, and 
on the bodies of dead Japanese soldiers, which were issued by 
Japan’s Peace League, the Farmers’ League, the Ex-Servicemen’s 
Corps, and other organizations, all opposed to the war in China. 
The Japanese navy has already arrested twenty sailors and sent 
them back to face firing squads. 

The type of anti-war propaganda being spread is also sig- 
nificant. One leaflet declares that the present war is waged by 
Japanese war lords, finance barons and the nobility in the hope 
of reaping selfish gains. 

The militarists (it continues) desire to seize political power, 
the finance leaders attempt to monopolize Jagan’s financial 
market, while the nobility wants to overthrow His Imperial Maj- 
esty. To realize their personal and class ambitions, they are 
driving Japan’s youthful soldiers to be slaughtered. 

Another leaflet distributed by the so-called Anti-War 
Movement of the Japanese Young Men, which was found in the 
pockets of dead Japanese soldiers, lists as reasons for opposing 
the war:. 

(1) We should not fight for the military and financiers as 
slaves. 

(2) Already 200,000 men have been killed since the Mukden 
Incident of 1931. 

(8) There is no reason to sacrifice more, since China is not 
our enemy, but the militarists are. 

It is well known that the Japanese army and navy have 
been one of the sources of “anti-capitalist’”’ propaganda. The 
young recruits, coming from circumstances of extreme hardship 
and poverty, were readily roused against capitalism and turned 
toward military fascism. These leaflets, if genuine, seem to in- 
dicate that the pro-military part of this education was not en- 
tirely successful. It may be, of course, that the leaflets were is- 
sued and spread by the Chinese.— Nofrontier News Service. 

es 


A PRINCESS 


It seems like a patch of sunny blue shining through a storm- 
swept sky to read about the birth of the Princess Beatrix in 
Holland. Happy country that knows not black shirts, nor 
storm troopers, nor purges, nor huge armaments of war, nor 
terror of destruction and death, but only the idyllic happiness of 
a baby to gladden the hearts of happy people who can have 
their royal family and still be free! Throngs, we read, gathered 
in every town and village of the Netherlands to celebrate the 
advent of the latest heir to the throne. The infant was duly 
registered by the father, Prince Bernhard, the consort of Juli- 
ana, just like any other child born in the realm. The name, 
Beatrix, we are told, was chosen for no particular reason, but 
only because the parents like it. All of which sounds wholesome 
and sane and simple, as though in one country at least the world 
was not yet coming to an end in orgies ‘of madness and horror! 


It is not surprising that as mankind has looked in upon this 
domestic scene for a moment, we have forgotten our ills and ac- 
tually smiled. The same amazing phenomenon is taking place 
throughout this land as Walt Disney’s latest masterpiece, 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” is being shown in crowded 
threaters. More than 800,000 people saw this picture in four 
weeks in New York, and all came forth refreshed and purified 
from the experience. It is difficult to describe the magic of this 
film. It is all sweetness and gladness, and ineffable beauty-~ 
Here is another princess, this time in the dread castle of the 
wicked queen. Driven forth into the forest, her loveliness wins 
the friendship of the animals, who guide her safely to the home 
of the seven dwarfs. Here all is delight, until the wicked queen 
comes with her poisoned apple, and puts the little princess into 
the sleep from which only the kiss of Prince Charming at last 
awakens her. As one watches the unfolding of this fairy tale of 
the Brothers Grimm, a new world seems suddenly to come into 
being. There is wickedness in this world, but there is goodness, 
too, and simplicity and love, and much laughter, and the tender- 
ness that shines through tears. Everybody in the theater is 
drawn in joy to everybody else, as though by some kinship of 
the inner spirit—just as the people of Holland were drawn to- 
gether by their gladness in the birth of a little child. Perhaps 
princesses, after all, are not so bad! It would seem as though their 
spell is what we need.— Unity. 
ok ok * 


The Greek Minister of Education has set eminent scholars 
to revising the Greek classics, so as to cut out all references to 
liberty and democracy. The scholars are having some difficulty 
with Plato and Aristotle—we’ll say they would have!—but they 
are no worse off than the theologians of another country who are 
trying to revise the Jews out of the Bible.— Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 


ok * * 


OUT OF THE MISTS 
Walter John Coates 


Out of the mists old gods emerged, 

And close in their wake crude ikons surged; 
Formulas fashioned in questing youth 
Vanish away, and the vague uncouth 
Nebulous void with its stardust sown 
Forms a new shape from the Never-Known,. 


Gods of our fathers, where are they? 
Gone with the winds of yesterday! 

Gone with the Voice that Moses heard, 
Gone with Jehovah’s spoken Word 

On Sinai, where He commandments gave 
A wandering tribal horde to save. 


Hathor and Ashtoreth and Bel 

Sleep in the dust, and none can tell 

Why, like the dust, they were swept away 
Leaving but tablets baked in clay— 
Nothing but graphs on broken stone 

To mark the way their wraiths have gone. 


Nile and Euphrates stretch away, 

One through silt and one through clay; 
Both to the sea their burdens roll, 
Seeking each for her long-lost soul . . . 
And this is the burden they murmur low,,. 
Where are the gods of long ago? 


Into the dead and voiceless past 
Perish the things that may not last; 
Chariots of verdure, standing high, 
Green from the dust wherein they lie: 
Regal today our God may be, 

But change is His law and destiny. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A LIVE LIBERAL CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is stimulating to any Northerner of liberal religious faith 
to meet the throngs that every Sunday attend the service at the 
United Liberal Church. There is usually a congregation of 200 
to 250, and one sees faces that soon grow familiar, representing 
Northern churches scattered all the way from Maine to the 
West. Dr. George Gilmour, now in his eighth year of service 
here, commands the respect of the people of the city as well as 
the affection of those who make up his own parish, while Mrs. 
Gilmour is a most efficient and beloved co-leader. Dr. Gilmour’s 
sermons are given generous space in the local press, his sermon 
on Lincoln having the top of the column in the St. Petersburg 
Times. 

The Men’s Club, of which Donald Putnam is president, 
gave a valentine party for the ladies which brought to luncheon 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel a large group who enjoyed an hour 
of informal speeches. Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the American 
Unitarian Association addressed a large audience at the church on 
February 23 on the European situation, and spoke the next day 
at a luncheon on “Sweden—the Middle Way and Other Ways.” 
The Woman’s Union, the president of which is Mrs. Frank Smith, 
had for its speaker on February 13 Miss Isabel Cooner, who 
gave an interesting talk on Spain, and on February 25 there was 
an exhibition of Oriental costumes, arranged by Mrs. Richard 
Warner and Miss Ruth Berry. 

Surrounded by churches of Fundamentalist type, having 
thousands of attendants, one church having five preaching 
services every Sunday, the United Liberal Church is a welcome 
haven to visitors of progressive views. The local membership is 
‘small and there is little chance of any great increase, while many 
of the visitors are under obligations to their home churches. 
But as a strategic center, where the liberal faith is presented to 
new listeners and where visiting Universalists and Unitarians 
find a hospitable church home during their winter vacations, no 
place is more worthy of consideration by denominational leaders 
than St. Petersburg. 

Frank H., Burt. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


*  * 


A CALIFORNIA FOG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have probably been reading in the eastern papers of the 
terrible affliction that came to southern California through the 
recent flood. It is really true that we were afflicted with a low 
fog which was unusually low and unusually wet, and the inter- 
esting thing is that it left about ten inches of water in the rain 
gauges. 

Here in Santa Paula the flood waters of the Santa Clara 
River were only about two feet under the height reached in the 
St. Francis Dam disaster of 1928. Several hundred homes were 
flooded and between fifteen and twenty small houses were carried 
away by the torrent. Two short streets in the lower section of 
the city have gone forever, as the river is now flowing where they 
used to be. No lives were lost in this city, but we have cared 
for more than three hundred homeless refugees. These were 
quartered in a schoolhouse and a church at first, but with the re- 
opening of schools last Monday they were moved to the Apricot 
Packing House. We have no accurate list of the total number 
driven out of their homes, as many went to the homes of friends 
without reporting to us. Acting as chairman of the Santa Paula 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, I have been pretty busy. 

Fortunately two years ago we organized a disaster relief 
committee in our chapter, and this was ready for the emergency 
and there was a minimum of confusion under the circumstances. 
The police and firemen, with members of the American Legion, 
carried on the work of rescue, driving large trucks into the flooded 
‘area and wading sometimes up to their necks to bring out the 


helpless flood victims. In one of the flooded schools a school 
bond election was being held when the water came up into the 
school building, and Mrs. Luella Masseck was one of the election 
judges. She, with the other election officials, was carried out of 
the building and rescued in a truck. This invalidated the elec- 
tion, as the bonds would have carried by a large majority had the 
election board remained in the school, but that is too much for 
any zealous bond supporter to have asked. 

Four case workers representing the National Red Cross 
are now in Santa Paula undertaking the task of rehabilitation, 
which is moving rather slowly because of the conditions that 
still exist in the flooded area. 

Adding to our difficulty was the fact that all lines of com- 
munication were out. I got one telegram through to San Fran- 
cisco on Wednesday night and reached that city again Thursday 
through the medium of amateur short wave radio, but could get 
no reply to either message. Finally on Thursday night I gct 
through to the San Francisco office, Pacific Branch of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, by telephone, and the assurances of assistance 
which I received from the assistant manager, Mr. Baker, relieved 
the worries of the local committee. In about another month we 
shall be living as usual. 

On Feb. 20 the Santa Paula church celebrated the forty- 
ninth anniversary of the organization of the parish. Old friends 
were invited to the celebration, which began with the service at 
eleven o’clock and continued with a dinner in the social room and 
speeches of historical interest after dinner. Dr. D. W. Mott, a 
charter member of the parish, was guest of honor and toastmaster. 
The occasion was well attended and was an inspiration to all. 
Many are asking for a repetition of the event next year in ob- 
servance of the fiftieth anniversary. 

An ambitious program of church repairs is under considera- 
tion by the church trustees. A new aid to hearing of the radio 
type has been presented to the church by Lowell Hardison, one of 
its most faithful members and supporters. 

This report is in very poor condition for publication in the 
Leader I know, and offer humble apology, but I wanted you to 
know that we had not been washed entirely away. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer. 

Santa Paula, Calif., March 8. 


* * 


A NEW KIND OF LABOR UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As I read the February 19 Christian Leader, it occurred to me 
that many of its readers will be interested in the new labor union 
which was recently organized in Buffalo, N. Y. The fact that 
we need to keep ever in mind is that, however much we may 
gain from ‘‘Amos the Layman,”’ this is not ancient Palestine with 
its kings and aristocracy, but the twentieth century in America, 
governed by those whom the common people have elected to 
office. Any complaint we may have should be against those 
who ought to vote, but do not, in such a manner as to make 
present conditions impossible. Our country is ruled by those 
whom church members are largely responsible for placing in 
office. 

This new labor organization, known as the National Fed- 
erated Independent Union, seeks to better the condition of all. 
workers. It would accomplish this by constructive policies, 
rather than by use of force and intrigue aimed to benefit only 
such of its own members as may be retained in employment. 
The organization takes the position that the unemployed are the 
concern of the employed. 

A great deal of time was spent on an honest effort to write a 
constitution that would discourage graft and racketeering. The 
leaders of the movement are union men of long experience, who 
have given up trying to work in the old unions because of the 
prevailing methods that are used by both the A. F. of L. and the 
Cal.Q, 
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I attended the convention as a delegate from our local 
union. My personal opinion is that the N. F. I. U. is controlled 
by a very high type of broad-minded persons, and will do much 
to lead the workers into more rational efforts at improving the 
conditions in all industrial employment. The movement de- 
serves much more publicity than it received. 

If the organization is able to carry out its initial intentions 
it will soon develop an encouraging outlook in the labor union 
movement. I think it advisable for all persons interested in 
the common welfare to give close attention to its work, and 
then do whatever such a careful study of the movement war- 
rants. The president of the N. F. I. U. is Frederick S. Galloway, 
with head office in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Frank Henry Selden. 

Lundy’s Lane, Pa. 


* * 


CONVERTING THE JEWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would advise Mr. Conning to tell Christian peoples the 
world over to practice Christianity themselves before urging 
Jews to accept it. This religion, which is supposed to teach 
justice, has been observed more in the breach than in the prac- 
tice. 

I would advise him to give up the nonsense about conversion. 
Baptized Jews in Europe are everywhere persecuted. Baptism, 
the sprinkling of a few drops of H20, won’t help. 

Let him recall what Heine once said: “I was baptized but 
never converted.” Besides, it makes no difference to an anti- 
Semite if the Jew is or is not converted. 

Paul Michelson. 

Roxbury, Mass. 


* * 


GEORGE WASHINGTON A CONSECRATED MASON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter in the Christian Leader of February 26 by Henry 
L. Gillespie entitled ““George Washington the Mason,’’ leaves 
the impression that Washington was not particularly devoted to 
Masonry. It agrees that Washington was a Mason, having 
taken the three degrees of the Blue Lodge; but it challenges the 
widely held belief of Masons that Masonry was very dear to him. 

I believe there is a dispute between the Masonic Lodges 
of Fredericksburg and Alexandria, Virginia, as to which of them 
Washington presided over as Master; but that he was Master 
of one of them is considered historic. 

We have an understanding in New Jersey that when Wash- 
ington was in camp at Morristown, N. J., during the Revolu- 
tionary War, he held a Masonic Lodge there, acting as Master. 
He used the jewels of St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, of Newark, at that 
time, and the Bible he used is now in the possession of St. John’s 
Lodge, where it is properly treasured as one of its priceless treas- 
ures. Indeed, St. John’s Lodge celebrates Washington’s Birthday 
yearly and has done so for more than a century, because Wash- 
ington was a Mason and deeply interested in Masonry. 

I have not the data with me here in Florida, but I believe it is 
true that every general of Washington’s army, with possibly one 
or two exceptions, was a Mason, and chosen purposely because 
Washington knew they would keep his secrets as well as acquit 
themselves patriotically and as freemen. Was it not Washing- 
ton who interested Lafayette to become a Mason and knew then 
that he could rely on him absolutely? 

Nearly every signer of the Declaration of Independence 
was a Mason. Do we not see in this the influence of the greatest 
Mason of his time, Benjamin Franklin, and, close to him, George 
Washington? 

From all that I have been able to gather after long study of 
this very subject, I am convinced that Washington’s membership 
in Freemasonry had a daily and life-long influence on his charac- 
ter, ideals and deeds, as it has had and is now having on millions 
of Masons. Liberty is the very breath of Masonry. Democracy 
is its watch-word. Character is its goal. Once a Mason always 
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a Mason, unless there is something gravely wrong with the virtue 
or beliefs of a man. 

George Washington is a Mason to whom all Masons point: 
with loving and honest pride. 

Henry R. Rose, 
Past Grand Chaplain, 
Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of New Jersey. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
* * 


AN ADMIRABLE SUGGESTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In 1940 will occur the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary- 
of the first statement of our belief, adopted at a convention held. 
in Philadelphia, 1790. 

It would seem a fitting thing to recognize this in some way,. 
if no more than an article in the Leader and a notice of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, its alleged author. 

It occurs to me that a tract giving all the statements that 
have been officially adopted might be of service. 

Elliot B. Barber. 

New York City. 

* x 


THE HOME MISSION FIELD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest and approval Miss Collie’s recent: 
“Backyard” article. May I suggest to her that if she is ever’ 
seeking financial support in this valuable home mission field, 
she go first of all to those who have given generously to foreign. 
missions. They will give more, and will be more sure to give,, 
than those who “‘don’t believe in missions.” 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 

* * 


‘CORPORATIONS HAVE NO SOULS” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder whether or not the writer of the editorial ‘“Soul- 
less Corporations” ever attempted an exegesis or exposition of. 
the Biblical query: ‘“‘What do ye more than others?” 

That happens to be apropos of the much publicized story of 
the power company which accomplished in eight hours a two-day 
task of setting up extension electric lines in order to save the life 
of a farmer in Michigan. 

Thé" action was not praiseworthy. It was belated. For 
years the power company had neglected its duty to “wire’’ this. 
particular area. Now, in a crisis, the directorate “puts on a 
show”’ to impress the public, not to mention the stockholders, 
with their soulful interest in the comfort and convenience of the 
people. 

The gesture missed fire because the people are well aware of 
another element in the case. The Michigan Legislature, of 
which I am a member, after much opposition from this same 
dominant corporation, enacted a Rural Electrification measure in 
1937. Technicalities held up the effective date of the act. 
Meantime, the power company rushed into the fray and, with 
breathless precipitancy, moved to and fro in the neglected rural 
area. Community co-operatives (sanctioned by the new law) are - 
meeting with fanatical resistance everywhere in the state, to the 
great embarrassment of the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. 

I fear you must dig up a better illustration, Mr. Editor, if © 
you are going to convince the world that there is such a thing as - 
a corporation with a soul. Such corporations are like snakes in 
Ireland. There are no snakes in Ireland! 

James W. Hailwood. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


And yet ’tis when it mourns and fears, 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven; 
And through the mists of falling tears, 
We catch the clearest glimpse of Heaven. 
Lord Marpeth. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist.Church, 16 Beacon. Street, Boston 


ARE YOU USING THE JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORK-BOOKS? 


If so, you will be interested in the an- 
nouncement just made by Pilgrim Press. 
Beginning with the spring quarter the 
‘Teacher’s Guides for the following work- 
books, 

No. 7—Making the Bible (ready for use 
April, 1938), 

No. 1—A Study of the Old Testament, 

No. 2—A Study of the New Testament, 
will be published in new and enlarged 
form (48 pages) at 15 cents. They will 
furnish complete lesson notes, including 
material previously published in Pilgrim 
Elementary Teacher. 

As soon as possible the other Junior 
Teachers’ Guildes will be published in the 
new, enlarged form. Until that time, 
guides for the following work-books will 
‘be 5 cents: 

No. 3—Early Bible Pioneers. 

No. 4—Later Bible Pioneers. 

No. 5—Jesus and His Friends. 

No. 6—Jesus the Courageous. 

* a 


FOR AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


Since last reporting the following church 
‘schools have sent in their offering for the 
Suffolk School. 

Paying for four days’ maintenance: 
Malden, Mass.; three days: Joliet, IIl.; 
one day or more: Hutsonville, Ill., Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa; Portland (Messiah), Me.; 
Attleboro, Haverhill, Stoughton, Province- 
town, Mass.; Dover, N. H.; Albion, Perry, 
N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Olinda, Ontario. 

For a part of a day: Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Conn.; Litchfield, Stockton, IIl.; 
Waterloo, Iowa; Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Augusta, Bangor, Canton, Norway, Rock- 
land, Sangerville, Scarboro and South 
Buxton, Turner Center, Westbrook, West 
Paris, Maine; Cambridge, Chelsea, Dan- 
vers, Foxboro, Hardwick, Lawrence, Mon- 
son, Orange, Palmer, Quincy, Roxbury, 
Shirley, South Acton, Springfield (Second), 
Worcester (First), Mass.; Newark, N. J.; 
Bemus Point, Canton, Edwards, Middle- 
port, Morris, Oneonta, Schuyler Lake, 
New York; Bellville, Jersey, Milford, Ohio; 
Towanda, Penn.; Providence (Mediator), 
R. I.; Bethel, Brattleboro, Concord, 
Morrisville, Vt.; Monroe, Wis. 

The total to date is $441.57. 


* * 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES 


A hand-puppet play may be made an 
effective project in the church school in 
connection with arousing interest for special 
projects, offerings, etc. A group of stu- 
dents co-operated in producing theater 
and puppets for the production of ‘“‘Epami- 
nondas,’”’ the well-known folk-tale, in con- 
nection with the appeal for the Suffolk 
School. Bodies were made of cloth and 
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I STRETCH MY THOUGHTS 


Ba 

* 

* 

* 

O God, I have to stretch my #* 
thoughts to think of You, + 
For You are great, as great as all * 
the world, * 
And I cannot imagine all the world. * 
I can only understand the part Isee * 
And think, “like that, and more of * 
that, and more, and more,”’ * 
Until it seems to go right on for- * 
ever. * 

I stand on tiptoe and reach up and * 
up, ‘ 
Trying to see beyond the clouds and +* 
sky, ? 
And think, ‘The world is taller * 
still than that, ed 
And God is greater even than the * 
world!”’ - 
Jeanette Perkins Brown, ! 

(From “‘My Own Book of Prayers * 
for Boys and Girls.’’) “6 

* 
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stuffed. Heads were modeled of manilla 
paper and paste, then painted. The scene 
showed a cabin at the right and a picket 
fence at the left, the stage space hung in 
black. The play was made in three scenes, 
as follows. For the details of dialogue, 
which is considerably amplified with im- 
provised remarks in production, see the 
story in “Stories to Tell to Children,” by 
Sara Cone Bryant, and in other story col- 
lections. 

Scene 1. Mammy enters left; introduces 
herself to the audience; goes into house at 
right. Epaminondas enters left; intro- 
duces himself. Mammy comes from house; 
sends him to visit Aunty. He goes left. 
Mammy enters house, brings out laundry, 
hangs it on the fence; talks about Suffolk 
School; sings a spiritual. Epaminondas 
returns with cake crumbs. Mammy re- 
proves him and explains the proper way 
to carry cake: wrap it in leaves and place 
in hat on head. Both exit into house. 
Curtain. 

Scene 2: Mammy enters from house to 
gather washing. Epaminondas returns 
from visit to Aunty; butter running from 
under hat; says he did what Mammy told 
him. She explains proper way to carry 
butter: wrap in leaves and cool in the 
water. Exit Epaminondas left. Mammy 
sings and takes washing into the house. 
Epaminondas returns with a drowned 
puppy. Mammy enters. He explains. 
She tells him proper way to carry puppy: 
put a string around its neck, place puppy 
on ground, hold other end of string. Both 
exit to house. Curtain. 

Scene 3: Mammy comes home from 
grocer’s with flour to make pies; goes into 


house. Epaminondas returns with part of 
loaf of bread on string. Mammy enters; 
he explains. She says he cannot go to 
Aunty’s any more; she will go. Both go 
into house to bring out the pies. Bring out 
four pies,one by one, and set them in a 
line to cool. Mammy comes from cabin 
with shawl; warns Epaminondas: ‘You 
be careful how you step in those pies!’’ 
Exits. Epaminondas considers; then steps 
carefully into middle of each pie. Well- 
satisfied, he sings and dances. Mammy re- 
turns; sees pies; is about to punish Epami- 
nondas, when she remembers Suffolk 
School; will send him to get some sense. 
She goes to Aunty’s. Epaminondas comes 
forward and appeals for large offering, ex- 
plaining about the School, so he can go 
and get some sense. Exit. Curtain. 
L. Griswold Williams. 


(Our Drama Consultant will be glad to 
advise anyone with problems in the use of 
puppets.) 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton at a King’s 
Chapel service in Boston recently, quoted: 
“Mental health is the ability to maintain 
an even temper, an alert intelligence, so- 
cially considerate behavior and a happy 
disposition.’”” To which he added, “The 
keyword to that is maintain.” 


Mrs. Everett E. Hale has recently 
moved from New York to Philadelphia, 
where Mr. Hale will be associated with 
J. B. Lippincott and Co. Mrs. Hale, who 
before her marriage was Virginia Eddy, re- 
ligious education director at our church in 
Newark, has accepted a similar position in 
the new Church of the Restoration in 
Philadelphia. 


Miss Frances Wood, for the past several 
years director of religious education in the 
Unitarian, and later in the Unitarian- 
Universalist, church, in Detroit, Mich., on 
March first joined the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association as full time 
field workers. 


At the evening session of the annual Ash 
Wednesday Conference of Rhode Island 
Universalists held at the Church of the 
Mediator in Providence, Miss Andrews 
spoke on “Providing an Adequate Pro- 
gram of Religious Education.’ In the 
discussion period which followed it was 
evident that Rhode Island ministers and 
church school leaders are realistically fac- 
ing their problems and are determined 
upon improvement and growth. Two 
hours the following morning were spent 
with members of a committee from First 
Church appointed to consider the im- 
portant matter of church school leader- 
ship and administratio 
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MARCH—OUR MONTH FOR THE 
CAMP PROJECT 


Although we designated the days from 
March 10 to 20 for the campaign for a 
mile and three quarters of dollars for 
building improvements to the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Camp, our giving is not limited 
to those days. The entire month of March 
has been given us in which to reach our 
hilltop of success, and so if you do not 
succeed in securing funds to build that 
kitchen, or bedroom, or porch, which 
your state is doing as its share of the 
whole project, keep right on, and, with 
courage and vigor, you’ll be surprised how 
easily the goal will be reached. 

We have such encouraging letters con- 
cerning the campaign to raise $9,240 for 
Camp improvements! We wish we might 
share them all with you. One very in- 
terested young lady is already looking 
forward to the time when we shall be pur- 
chasing furniture for the new Adminis- 
tration Building, and she offers us the 
advantage of both her expert knowledge 
in helping us to select suitable, attractive 
furnishings, and her contacts with dealers 
in such furnishings. Hers seems to ex- 
press the spirit with which all are entering 
into this campaign. Her offer will enable 
us to furnish the building at a minimum 
of expense with a maximum of beauty and 
serviceability. 

Now in this campaign there is, under- 
neath it all, a matter of real pride. We, 
who are privileged to plan and work in- 
timately for the Clara Barton Birthplace 
and Camp, have much pride in the quality 
of the work. It is undoubtedly the way 
members of a Board of Directors feel 
when a hospital which they are sponsoring 
receives the classification of Grade A 
Institution. But there is another type of 
pride of which we wish to speak. Perhaps 
some may call it ‘‘false’’ pride, but we do 
not think it is. It is the pride that makes 
us bound to succeed in our efforts to travel 
this measured distance together as members 
of a great Christian Church, for it would 
humiliate us greatly to accept a gift of 
nearly $7,000 from a gentleman, not of our 
particular denomination, and then say 
that among the thousands of our very own 
we could not arouse sufficient interest so 
that they will give $2,240 more than this 
one gift. Don’t you understand and share 
this feeling? 

The gentleman to whom we refer is 
none other than our wonderful partner in 
the work—Dr. Elliott P. Joslin. He is en- 
deavoring to secure $7,000 with which to 
install a swimming pond on the premises at 
North Oxford, Mass. He does not promise 
this for this season, but, knowing him as 
we do, we are pretty sure that before long 
the swimming pond will be a part of the 
beauty and efficiency of the Clara Barton 


Birthplace Camp for Diabetics. How shali 
we match his generosity? You will answer 
that question during this month, and we 
are confident that your small sacrifice will 
assure success of our efforts to climb the 
hill, placing in the hands of the building 


committee a mile and three quarters of - 


dollars with which to complete our part 
of the camp improvements. You have 
never failed in the past. You will do 
your share now to keep The Universalist 
Church in Action. Remember, we must 
commence work April 1. 

Next week we hope to have some re- 
turns from churches, possibly from states, 
saying that they have accomplished their 
share of the climb. As soon as they are re- 
ceived, they will be printed in this column. 
Watch for news from your state. 


* * 


LAYETTES APLENTY 


Not long ago an appeal went out to our 
women to send to Friendly House, North 
Carolina, layettes or outing flannel with 
which to make some of the very necessary 


baby garments. The appeal has been met 
with wonderful understanding, as a card 
from Mrs. Boorn indicates. She says: 
“‘Please thank everyone who has sent out- 
ing flannel. I think we have enough to: 
last for some months. A Springfield, Mass..,. 
store sent a whole bolt. I presume it was 
ordered by one of our Springfield Circles.’” 

And so the good work goes on in North 
Carolina, in North Oxford, in your own 
community, wherever there are church 
women. Our women are generous and 
they are understanding. To continue the: 
good work we suggest, as you start soon 
with your spring housecleaning, that you 
dispose of all those old shoes which have 
been cluttering your closet and which you'll 
never wear again. Pack them in a box 
and ship them to Rev. George C. Boorn, 
R. F. D. 2, Canton, N. C. Shoes and 
money for the shoe fund are sadly needed. 
And another need is for dark seersucker or 
cotton dresses, size forty, for a woman in 
the mountains who is very, very ill. 
Malden, Mass., Circle is taking care of her 
sanitary needs, but she needs cotton 
dresses. Have you one which you could 
send? Mrs. Boorn will appreciate it very 
much, and so will this neighbor in the 
mountains. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FERRY BEACH LECTURE 


Robert Needham, secretary of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, has been 
busy lately visiting various churches with 
his Ferry Beach stereopticon lecture, which 
he has brought up to date. The slides now 
contain pictures of the latest improvements 
at Ferry Beach, and give an excellent idea 
of the property as it is at the present 
time. 

We mention this here as an announce- 
ment of the availability of this lecture from 
Mr. Needham, and in case any of the local 
church organizations would like to use it. 
With the National Y. P. C. U. Convention 
scheduled for Ferry Beach from July 8 to 
10 this summer, followed by the annual 
Young People’s Institute from the 10th 
to the 16th, we feel that there may be a 
large number who will want an oppor- 
tunity to obtain as much knowledge as 
possible about the place. 

* * 


THE CONVENTION 


While information regarding the Ferry 
Beach Convention has gone out to the 
presidents of our unions, and has been pub- 
licized through Onward, we do wish to call 
the attention of the ministers and older 
church people to it. We also wish to stress 
the wisdom of sending as many delegates 
as possible from each church. One of the 
best investments a church can make is an 
investment in leadership. This we badly 
need in all our churches, and to develop 
it we ought to start with the young people. 


The Y. P. C. U. has long been a great fac- 
tor in helping to develop Christian leader- 
ship among the youth of the denomination. 
Much of the enthusiasm and desire for 
leadership comes about through the con- 
tacts that the young people have at sum- 
mer conventions, conferences, and in- 
stitutes where they come into contact with 
other young men and young women who 
are interested in this same high purpose. 

Perhaps in your church there is some 
outstanding young person who would 
greatly profit by being at this year’s Con- 
vention and the Institute which follows. 
If there is, why not make it possible for 
him or her to attend? 

If you desire further information re- 
garding the program or the rates please 
write to the Y. P. C. U. Headquarters. 


xk 


MORE REPRINTS COMING 


The large demand for reprints of “The 
Cocktail Hour,” which appeared in this 
column in the issue of March 5, has been so 
great that the present supply has been 
exhausted. However, a new supply has 
been ordered, and we shall be glad to fur- © 
nish copies in quantities upon request. 

These reprints come through the cour- 
tesy of the Unitarian Temperance Society, 
of which Rev. William H. Gysan is secre- 
tary. 

“The Cocktail Hour” is written by Miss 
Gladys Simmons of St. Paul, Minn., who 
won first prize in the 1987 Essay Contest. 
sponsored by this society. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


UR letter, like the front page of the 
daily papers, carries this week some 
cheering news and some of a different sort. 
The fire which visited our church plant 
in Weymouth Landing on Sunday morning, 
Feb. 27, practically ruined the building. 
‘The excellent work of the fire department 
saved the walls and roof, but the interior 
of the building is beyond repair. This 
church, along with the one in South Wey- 
mouth, is in the pastoral care of Rev. Ar- 
thur W. Webster. Under his leadership the 
church was making remarkable progress. 
The neighboring churches, as well as those 
of the entire state, will sympathize with 
the young minister and his loyal group, 
and will surely desire to help the Landing 
parish to get its affairs adjusted and to see 
out of its apparent misfortune a newer and 
better church building arise to carry for- 
ward its splendid service to the commu- 
nity. 

In contrast to this word concerning 
Weymouth, comes the news from the Mid- 
dlesex Probate Court that by the will of 
Miss Emma Horton Proctor of Woburn 
the Universalist church in Marlboro will 
receive the sum of $2,000. This will be 
received with appreciative joy by the loyal 
company in the Marlboro church. Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule has but recently settled 
as the pastor of this church. General 
business conditions in the city have not 
been wholesome, and those whose incomes 
have been affected include men and women 
of our parish. The gift of Miss Proctor is 
not only thoughtful but timely as well. 

Most of the churches are now deep in 
their plans for and observances of the 
Lenten season. It is interesting to reflect 
upon the practically universal “‘keeping”’ 
of Lent today among the Universalist 
churches of Massachusetts. It was not 
always so. It was not so a half century, 
or even a quarter century, ago. Today 
not only the churches in the cities but those 
in the villages and the rural places are 
having their special services and present- 
ing the claims of this significant season 
to the people with fidelity and power. 

In much of the work of the State 
Convention, however, it is necessary to 
look even beyond the Lenten time with its 
projects and its plans. We are planning 
even now for summer services. The church 
in Chatham is arranging for a successful 
summer. Services at the White Church in 
West Haverhill will be in charge of Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske of the Haverhill church. 
It has been definitely settled that Rev. 
~Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, Conn., 
will this summer, as last year, be the 
preacher at the old historic church in Ox- 
ford. Mr. and Mrs. Lumsden will be 
residents in Oxford through the month of 
August. 

Two of our churches are having cen- 


tennial celebrations this month. The 
church in East Boston will have a service 
in recognition of its hundredth anniversary 
on Sunday, March 20. There will be pre- 
sented the history of the organization 
through the past century, and the anni- 
versary address will be given by the State 
Superintendent, Dr. Coons. Later in the 
week, on Thursday evening, there will be 
held a big anniversary supper. This cen- 
tennial observance is leading to a number of 
repairs and improvements upon the prop- 
erty. The walls of the auditorium are 
being newly decorated and the fine old 
Hutchings organ is being cleaned, tuned 
and renewed by E. Russell Sanborn of 
Concord, N. H. Rev. Hendrik Vossema 
is the hard-working and faithful pastor in 
East Boston. 

A week after the celebration in East 
Boston will come the centennial service in 
the church in Southbridge. On March 27, 
the anniversary sermon will be given by 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester. 
There will be another meeting in recogni- 
tion of the history of the church, with 
greetings from other churches and Con- 
vention officials, in the afternoon of March 
27. E. Christian Westphalen, student 
pastor at Southbridge, is arranging the 
anniversary celebration as well as the 
special Lenten services. 

From the church in Annisquam, where 
Rev. Raymond J. Baughan is the minister, 
comes the word that the present year has 
been one of the most successful that has 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Hosea Starr Ballou, of Brookline and 
Boston, was knocked down by a taxicab 
on March 14, but not seriously injured. 


Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., was in Wash- 
ington March 8 and 9 to attend the meet- 
ing of the Board of Management of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, of 
which he is a member, and to speak at the 
Washington meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Institute of World Affairs. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates began work at 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
on March 6, received a most cordial wel- 
come, and made the happiest kind of im- 
pression upon both the young people and 
their elders. She is in demand as a speaker 
for various groups, and has made many 
engagements. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews of the General 
Sunday School Association staff enter- 
tained some twenty workers in the field of 
religious education at her home on the 
evening of March 9. Special guests were 
Mrs. Jeanette Perkins Brown and Miss 
Jessie Eleanor Moore of New York City, 
editors of Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. 


been experienced for a long time. Attend- 
ance at the services has been continually 
high. There has been loyal support of 
every activity. A parent-teacher group 
has been organized and monthly meetings 
are held. At each meeting there is a 
speaker and a discussion of some phase of 
child instruction and training. On each 
Wednesday evening a company of men 
and women meet at the parsonage to con- 
sider questions of a religious, social, and 
ethical nature. Out of these meetings has 
come a renewed interest in the regular 
work of the church and a clearer under- 
standing of the place of religion in the lives 
of the people. The new hymnals are greatly 
enjoyed. ; 

In Foxboro, Rev. H. E. Latham sends 
out a card to the people in which he says: 
“The material world in which we live is 
very insistent. It asserts its claim to 
our attention and it lays heavy obliga- 
tions upon us. Religious insight is needed 
to show us the difference between the tem- 
poral and the eternal. Spiritual discipline 
is necessary in order to live for lasting 
health and happiness. We need times 
when we detach our thoughts and at- 
tention from the material and temporal to 
the spiritual and eternal.’’ In addition to 
the regular Sunday morning services, Mr. 
Latham is holding Sunday evening meet- 
ings when the general topic is Poetry and 
Religion. On March 13 the particular 
poem considered was Browning’s ‘“‘Rabbi 
Ben Ezra.” On March 27 the poem will 
be Holmes’s “The Chambered Nautilus.”’ 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Miss Marian Hayes, a sophomore at 
Wellesley, showed the group her collec- 
tion of miniature Chinese porcelains, the 
result of a study she made as a high school 
student in Shanghai. Miss Hayes was 
born in China, where her father, Egburt 
M. Hayes, was Y. M. C. A. secretary. 


Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., has 
accepted an invitation to deliver the ad- 
dress at the Murray Grove reunion and 
supper in the vestry of the new Church 
of the Restoration, Philadelphia, Saturday, 
April 2. This is the fourth annual winter 
reunion, the others having been held in 
Newark and New York City. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached at 
the Beacon Universalist Church, Brook- 
line, March 18. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., addressed the students of the 
Theological School, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, March 16 and 17, on ““The Preparation 
and Delivery of Sermons.”’ On March 18 he 
was to preach at the union Lenten services 
arranged by the Watertown, N. Y., min- 
isters’ association in the Avon Theater, 
and later address the ministers at their 
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luncheon. Completing his trip, Dr. Rose 
will preach Sunday, March 20, in his for- 
mer church in Rochester, on the occasion 
of the tenth anniversary of his successor, 
Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt. Rev. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone will conduct the service 
in Lynn that Sunday. 

Dean John Murray Atwood of St. 
Lawrence and Dean McCollester of Tufts 
are among the speakers at Senexet the 
week after Easter. 


Massachusetts 


Chatham.—Plans are being made for 
this summer’s services, as usual. The 
annual meeting of the parish was recently 
held and the following officers were elected: 
Clerk and treasurer, Miss Marjorie Ken- 
drick; Standing Committee: Dr. Minnie 
Gifford Buck, Mrs. Eunice Hibbard, Eras- 
tus T. Bearse. The parish voted to lease 
a portion of its rear lot for a parking space 
to the Cape Cod Amusement Company, 
reserving right to the use of the space for 
church parking also. The office of dea- 
coness, which was created last year, has 
proved very helpful. The Misses Mary 
and Elizabeth Hibbard and Miss Marjorie 
Kendrick, deaconesses, reported visits to 
the sick and shut-in. This group assists in 
the services in receiving the offerings and in 
serving communion. 

Cambridge——Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. The attendance record for Feb. 27 
shows there were seventy-eight persons at 
the morning service, fifty-two at church 
school, and twenty-six in the Bible class. 
At the meeting of the men’s club on March 
9, the men heard a fine talk by Walter S. 
Kelley of Brookline, an engineer and a 
life-long Universalist. 

Peabody.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
Key words from our Statement of Faith 
furnish the subjects of the Lenten ser- 
mons—March 6, God; March 13, Author- 
ity; March 20, Sin; March 27, Personality; 
April 8, Sacrifice; April 10, Progress; 
April 17 (Easter), Victory. Week-night 
Lenten services are being held on Thursday 
evenings, at 7.30. The fair this year is 
being known as a Hawaiian Holiday, and 
will be held in the afternoon and evening 
of March 23 and 24. Authentic decora- 
tions are being prepared by the famous 
Artists’ Guild. 

Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. Enlistment Month was observed 
here. For Young People’s Day Miss 
Arlene Herrick, R. N., one of the young 
people of this church, prepared a paper 
showing the origin of the nursing profes- 
sion and its relation to the practice of re- 
ligion, which was read by the minister’s 
wife. On Church School Day Mr. Soule’s 
subject was, “A Great Command,” and 
on United Church Day the sermon subject 
was “A United Front.’”? Laymen’s Day, 
George M. Coxson, secretary of the John 
F. Cotting men’s club, conducted the ser- 
vice, the responsive readings were led by 
George Smith, treasurer of the club, while 


George M. Moore, chairman of the parish 
prudential committtee, offered the prayer 
and pronounced the benediction. The ad- 
dress of Laymen’s Day was given by 
George C. Clarke, industrial commissioner 
of the Marlboro Chamber of Commerce, a 
Methodist layman. Mr. Clarke spoke on 
“Applying the Golden Rule to Business.” 
Lincoln’s birthday was observed Sunday 
evening, Feb. 18, when the church was 
filled to capacity by the members of the 
local patriotic organizations. The Belezza 


Ladies’ Quartette of Worcester, Mass., 


with Mrs. Walter C. Stevens as organist, 
gave several patriotic and religious num- 
bers. Mr. Soule gave Drinkwater’s Life of 
Lincoln, styled ‘‘The Inmost Life of Lin- 
coln,”’ showing sixty colored slides. Feb. 
14 the Ladies’ Social Circle held a success- 
ful Valentine whist party at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. O. G. Temple, and on the 
evening of Feb. 15 in the social hall of the 
church the newly organized men’s club 
entertained the members of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle. Henry Towle of Portland, 
Me., a life-long friend of the pastor, came 
to Boston by airplane and thence by bus to 
Marlboro for the occasion, and showed 
1,600 feet of movie films he took last sum- 


‘mer on a trip with an excursion party to 


Alaska. During the evening members of 
the club furnished a musical program and 
the three honorary members of the club, 
Major Thomas E. Jackson, Fred B. Parker 
and Louis F. Putnam, made interesting 
reminiscent remarks. Refreshments were 
served and a social evening enjoyed. News 
has come that by the will of Miss Emma 
Horton Proctor of Woburn, who lived in 
Marlboro until forty years ago, the Marl- 
boro Hospital is to receive $10,000 and the 
Universalist church $2,000. The money 
was left to be used as the church might 
determine. The Inter Church Ministers’ 
Union is sponsoring this year its annual 
series of Lenten services. The service to 
be held in this church will be held March 
30, when Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg 
is to speak on “Handling Life’s Everyday 
Tensions.”” Tuesday evening, March 1, 
the men’s club held its regular meeting, 
with Howard H. Searle, an active layman 
in the local Unitarian church, as the 
speaker. Mr. Searle gave an interesting 
talk on his trip to Oxford, England, last 
summer. Mr. Soule is giving a series of 
sermons during Lent on the general theme 
“Faith Essential to Life.” Sunday, March 
6, was observed as Women’s Dedication 
Day with the Ladies’ Social Circle in 
charge. The fantasy, ‘“My Neighbor’s 
Need,’’ was presented, and the responsive 
service of dedication conducted by the 
women. 

North Weymouth.—Rey. Clarence L. 
Eaton, pastor. On March 3 Mr. Eaton 
preached on “Giving Our Best.” On 
March 20 his subject will be ‘‘Getting the 
Other Man’s Point of View.”’ On March 
10, while the women were attending the 
Unity Club, the men held a special meet- 


ing to consider increasing the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the church. Two 
phases of the matter were especially con-- 
sidered: first, interesting the young people, 
and, second, preparing young people to: 
take the places of leaders in the near fu- 
ture. The average attendance at morning 
worship in the past five weeks has shown 
a fifty percent increase over recent months. 
The church has chosen four men as dea- 
cons who are new to such service in the 
church. On March 13 an offering was re- 
ceived for the payment for the General 
Convention quota and on April 10 a like 
offering will be received for the State Con- 
vention. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville-—Rev. Barron F. McIntire, 
pastor. Enlistment Month brought in- 
creased Sunday congregations as each 
special day was observed. The League of 
Youth (Y. P. C. U.) sponsored Young: 
People’s Day and the entire service was: 
conducted by the young people, the pastor 
enjoying the service from a pew. Miss: 
Margaret Bailey gave an address on 
“Problems That Youth Faces” and Ray- 
mond Clough another on “‘Youth and Re- 
ligion.”” Miss Eleanor Stevens and May- 
nard Nutter assisted, the junior choir 
furnished music and Miss Charlotte Janes: 
from our Y. P. C. U. officiated at the: 
church organ. On Church School Day 
our school presented a pageant, ‘The: 
Light of the Centuries,” arranged by the 
pastor and directed by his wife, which at- 
tempted to show the importance of re- 
ligious education, and how the Christian 
Church works with the children. On 
Laymen’s Day, Lyman N. Wheelock from 
the board of trustees gave an address on 
“Carelessness,’’ which by request was: 
published in one of the local newspapers. 
United Church Day was also called Loyalty 
Sunday, and the clerk called the roll of 
those interested in the church. Enlist-. 
ment Month attendance continued as the: 
observance of the Lenten season began 
with a series of sermons upon the general 
theme, ‘‘Realizing and Developing Our 
Spiritual Lives.” 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, pastor. The Ash Wednesday 
Conference of the state was held in the 
Mediator church, and was well attended. 
At the afternoon session Dr. Lee 8S. McCol- 
lester spoke on ‘‘Faith That Makes the 
Impossible Possible.’”’ A communion ser- 
vice followed the address, in which Dr. 
McCollester, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, and 
Rev. William Couden assisted the pastor. 
The evening session was presided over by 
Rev. Charles Hall and was addressed by 
Miss Susan Andrews on “Providing an 
Adequate Program of Religious Educa- 
tion.”’ A discussion period followed. Other 
clergymen participating in the evening 
session were Dr. Edward Saunders and 
Rey. Gilbert Potter. The Methodist, 
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Baptist, Swedenborgian, Congregational, 
and Universalist churches are again unit- 
ing in a series of six union Lenten services. 
The theme this year is “Christ, the Hope 
of the World.” Even before spring arrives 
the painter has been set to work painting 
the pastor’s study and the church school 
room. The staff of “The Reflector’ also 
took it upon themselves to decorate their 
office. Enlistment Month was carried out 
to the letter as far as programs were con- 
cerned. Youth Sunday, Laymen’s and 
Women’s Sundays resulted in a keen spirit 
to see which could get the highest at- 
tendance. The women won. Laymen’s 
Sunday came unfortunately at the time of 
a severe snow storm. Notwithstanding, the 
average attendance per Sunday for the 
campaign showed an increase of over 
thirty percent. Miss Marion L. Gardiner 
purchased the Lenten booklets, ‘‘Add to 
Your Faith,” which were sent to the people 
with the pastor’s Lenten message. Joseph 
Hipwell of Chelsea, Mass., gave an illus- 
trated lecture at the church March 6 
entitled ‘“‘America the Beautiful.’”’ The 
Y. P. C. U. sponsored the program. The 
pastor addressed the Beneficent Congre- 
gational Young People’s Union recently. 


Vermont 


Barre.—Rev. Griswold Williams, pas- 
tor. The general plan of Enlistment 
Month was followed here, adapted to local 
conditions, with an increase of church at- 
tendance and extended interest. Feb. 6 
was Visitors’ Day, with a sermon by the 
minister on “What the World Needs 
Most.” In the afternoon a group of 
twenty members met to divide up the 
parish for friendly visitation in a two 
weeks’ campaign. Feb. 13 was Church 
School day, with the sermon on “Bent 
Twigs.’ Some of the factors tending to 
warp child life were listed as the nature 
of the competitive society into which we 
are born; the motion picture, the alcoholic 
liquor traffic, venereal disease, a hundred 
times more deadly than infantile paralysis; 
and parental complexes in the home, where 
the most subtle damage to personality 
usually occurs. The value of the church 
school in combating these influences was 
stressed, and a number of new projects 
suggested to challenge the congregation 
for enlistment. Laymen’s Day was ob- 
served Feb. 20, the minister sitting in the 
pew as usual on this day. Joseph San- 
guinetti, chairman of the trustees, led the 
service; the address on the duties of the 
layman was by Gordon Ladd, and it would 
be difficult for church members who took 
it seriously to neglect their church duties. 
In the evening the friendly visitors met 
for supper and reported that during the two 

"weeks 140 calls had been made, many on 
people who had been neglected for years. 
It is hoped to make the visitation an an- 
nual affair. Feb. 24 a special parish supper 
was served by the men under the auspices 
of the Finance Committee, Loren Allen, 


chairman, following which Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons presented the matter of finan- 
cial support. Feb. 27 was United Church 
Day, and the secondary department of 
the church school met with the regular 
congregation for worship with a story- 
sermon by the minister, ‘““Your Church 
and You.” There was a large attendance, 
and after the service a dinner was served 
by the women of the church in the hall 
below. The annual financial canvass began 
in the afternoon. Reports indicate a 30 
percent increase in pledges over the past 
year. The Ladies’ Union being eighty 
years old on the day set for Dedication 
Day, the celebration took the place of the 
recommended program. About a hundred 
women met, and, following the business 
meeting conducted by Mrs. Robert Basset, 
president of the Ladies’ Union, a special 
program was introduced by Mrs. Chauncey 
Willey, Jr. Opening this, a paper on the 
history of the organization, prepared by 
Mrs. Stella Averill, was read by Mrs. 
Griswold Williams. Both women wore 
dresses of the eighties. A fashion parade 
followed, with a dozen women modeling 
dresses of the past eighty years. A wide 
variety of fine clothing was displayed, 
much to the amusement of the guests. 
Appropriate music accompanied the show- 
ing. The fifth monthly meeting of the 
“Mr. and Mrs.’ Club was held March 8. 
with forty-two in attendance. Only mar- 
ried couples attached to the church are 
eligible, and a number of people previously 
inactive have found interest in the club. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Jane Dettinger is a junior college stu- 
dent at St. Lawrence University. 

Richard Young, son of Owen D. Young, 
is a sophomore at St. Lawrence. 

Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York City. 

Rev. Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the 
Third Unitarian Church in Chicago and 
secretary-treasurer of the Humanist Press 
Association. 


* of 


MAUDE LYON CARY 


The International Church Extension 
Board, at a meeting in January, drew up a 
statement concerning the life and work of 
Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary. 

Mrs. Cary, the statement said, “‘inter- 
preted her service in Japan as being pri- 
marily that of an ambassador of good will 
from the people of one nation to the 
people of another. Proud of the great 
tradition of the Universalist Church, she 
sought, by the performance of her task, to 
translate into practical living her church’s 
teaching of universal brotherhood. In 
the administration of the affairs of the 
mission and in her association with Jap- 
anese workers her broader view of the 
missionary’s task went beyond the cus- 
tomary limits of a denominational center 


to those fields of service which bring the 
total enrichment of life. Her willingness: 
and eagerness to continue her service after 
the loss of her husband, and her plans for 
many additional years of residence im 
Japan, indicate the extent of her love for 
the Japanese, and the degree to which 
their life had become a part of her own.” 

Appreciation was expressed for the con— 
siderate attitude Mrs. Cary always showed. 
toward the Board, and her devotion to the: 
work, shown in turning back into it, ‘‘out. 
of her all too meager earnings,” all but. 
enough for necessary expenses. 

* * 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and vicinity is sponsoring a dessert 
bridge to be held at Bethany Union, 14 
Worcester St., Boston, on Tuesday, March 
29, at one p.m. Proceeds from the party 
are to be given to Bethany Union. All 
women interested in card playing or im 
Bethany Union are invited to attend. 
Subscription fifty cents. Reservations 
should be made of Mrs. Frank Dewick, 
22 Harley Street, Dorchester Center 
(Tal 5157), not later than March 28. 


*  * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Ferry Beachers in the Boston metropol- 
itan area should reserve Friday, April 29, 
for a Ferry Beach Night Celebration at 
the First Universalist Church, Arlington 
Center. Dinner will be served by members. 
of the Patterson Fellowship. 

On Saturday, April 30, All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church, Portland, will be the 
scene of a lively Ferry Beach Night Cele- 
bration for the folks in southern Maine. 
J. Stewart Diem, pastor, reports that com- 
mittees are already at work planning an in- 
teresting program. A chicken dinner 
will be served. 

Further details about these occasions: 
will be circulated by mail and commented. 
on in these notes. Ferry Beachers are 
urged to bring along friends to these cele- 
brations, that they may learn about this 
splendid Universalist summer resort. 

The Ferry Beach pictures were shown 
at a meeting of Merrimac Valley laymen 
at Lawrence March 10. Among those 
present was Frank A. Haseltine, who at- 
tended the summer meetings during the 
twenty-two seasons beginning in 1907. 
Cornelius Parker, Esq., a life member of 
the F. B. P. A., delivered an address. 

Ernest Sodergren, property superin- 
tendent, has drawn an exterior sketch for a 
proposed alteration of the Belmont. The 
forward end of the structure would be wid- 
ened to provide a men’s club room with 
fireplace and lounge chairs. -The dormi- 
tory rooms would run the full width of the 
building and each have a separate en- 
trance. An addition to the rear of the 
building would contain washroom and tool 
house. Such reconstruction would radi- 
cally alter the appearance of this decrepit 
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looking structure, once a noisy bowling 
alley. Already a ten dollar pledge has 
been made toward provision of a smoking 
room. Mr. Sodergren is not sure that this 
Belmont job can be done this year. Row- 
land Hall must be repaired and a new 
foundation put under the dining-room ell, 
which is now on the verge of collapse. 
ok * 


MISCELLANEOUS CHURCH NEWS 


Rev. and Mrs. William G. Schneider of 
North Olmsted, Ohio, took a delegation of 
twenty-four young people from the North 
Olmsted Universalist church to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to attend the Youth Congress 
and Youth Pilgrimage held in that city 
March 9-13. Fifteen thousand young 
people from all over the United States at- 
tended the Congress, and met there with 
senators and representatives to discuss 
the attitude of America in regard to war 
and world peace. The North Olmsted 
Universalist young people’s delegation was 
the largest delegation from one community 
in the state of Ohio. 

The Bay State Church Life, official organ 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
in its March issue, has an honor roll of 
supporting churches. On the honor roll 
are seventy-four Universalist parishes 
in Massachusetts which contribute through 
church treasuries and Sunday schools to 
the support of the work of the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST RALLIES IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 


The fourth in the series of six Univer- 
salist rallies, designed especially to deepen 
the interest of our people and clear their 
vision as to the need and purpose and mis- 
sion of the Church in general and of our 
Church in particular, will be held in the 
church in Lawrence on Sunday evening, 
March 20. The six churches in the Merri- 
mac Valley district are Amesbury, Haver- 
hill, Lawrence, Lowell (First Church), 
Lowell (Grace Church), and Nashua, N. H. 

Not less than 300 have attended any 
one of these rallies thus far, and it is hoped 
that, although there are fewer churches in 
the Merrimac Valley district, the loyalty 
and numerical strength of the six churches 
will bring Mr. Perkins’ attendance in 
Lawrence up to the standard set. 

The speaker, as in all of these rallies, will 
be Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of Providence, 
1p it 

The fifth meeting of this state-wide plan 
will be held in Palmer on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 3, and includes the churches in 
these ten places: North Adams, Cheshire, 
Hardwick, Monson, Palmer, Southbridge, 
Spencer, Springfield—Church of the Unity 
and Second Church—and Warren. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Burton M. Fuller 
Funeral services for Mrs. Flora May Fuller, who 
died at her home in Huntingville, Que., on Feb. Nig 
after an illness of several weeks, were held at her home 


on Feb. 9, Rev. R. L: Weis officiating. ‘There was 
a large attendance. 

Mrs. Fuller was born in Compton, Que., on Sept. 
26, 1873, the daughter of Benjamin Ford and A\I- 
berta (Merrill) Ford. She married Burton Munroe 
Fuller of Westminster, Vt., in Huntingville on 
Sept. 8, 1897, and most of her married life was spent 
in Mendon and Rutland, Vt. Her husband died ten 
years ago, and during the past six years she had been 
living with her mother in Huntingville. 

Mrs. Fuller had been a Universalist during her 
entire lifetime and had been a regular church at- 
tendant and was active in the Ladies’ Aid, both in 
Rutland and in Huntingville. She was a lady of an 
even temperament and with a very sweet disposition, 
and as long as she lived was a devoted companion to 
her aged mother. 

Interment was in Evergreen Cemetery, Rutland, 
Vt., beside her husband. Dr. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
an old friend, and Superintendent of the Vermont and 
Quebec Universalist Convention, conducted the 
burial service. 


Mrs. Erastus T. Bearse 


Mrs. Martha Jane Bearse died suddenly at her home 
in Chatham, Mass., on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 27. 

She had lived in Chatham since her marriage fifty- 
four years ago to Erastus T. Bearse. 

She was born in Natick, the daughter of George 
W. and Maria Hardy, and was seventy-nine years 
of age. As a girl she was in frail health but she out- 
lived her brothers and sisters. 

She had been identified with all town interests, 
taking a prominent part in their conduct until re- 
cently, and never losing her interest in them. She 
was a member of the Universalist church, and for 
many years the secretary of the Ladies’ Circle; a 
charter member of Pleiades Chapter, O. E. S., and 
its oldest past matron; and an original member of 
the Woman’s Club and of the Reading Club. She 
belonged to the Historical Society. During the life 
of the W. C. T. U. she was one of the most diligent 
members, in fact throughout the years she could 
be depended upon to have a part in all matters of 
civie and social interest. 

She is survived by her husband, Erastus T. Bearse, 
and by two sons, Carl of Worcester and Theodore of 
Chatham. There are three granddaughters and a 
great-grandchild. Funeral services were held March 
3, Thursday afternoon, from the home. Burial was 
in the family lot in People’s Cemetery. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 10.15 a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 4.30 p. m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* x 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Edwin A. Lewis from 
the Connecticut Convention. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
*) * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


March 21. Rev. M. Russell Boynton, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Newton. 
March 28. Rev. Anthony Regamey, Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 
April 4. Rev. Dana Greeley, Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian Church, Boston. 
April 11. Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., First 
Universalist Church, Roxbury. 
ete 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 
Californa, Los Angeles, May 3-4. 
Massachusetts, Malden, May 10-12. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, May 11-12. 
Illinois, Oak Park, May 11-14. 
Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 


Dr. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5: 
Ohio, Eldorado, June 21-23. 
Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 


Maine, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Indiana, October.’ 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 


Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 

‘New Jersey, Oct. 12. 

Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 

Alabama, Brewton, October. 
ce 

CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 

SHIP 


Edward A. Lewis restored to fellowship, 
transferred to the New Hampshire Convention. 
C. D. Newton, Secretary. 
* x 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The fellowship of Rev. Lorenzo D. Case in the 
Maine Universalist Convention has been withdrawn. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
x 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The 49th Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass., on 
Saturday and Sunday, April 23 and 24, 1938, for 
the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) reading of 
reports, and (3) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. 

Vera Taylor, Corresponding Secretary. 
tee 3 4 

SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

March 27—Reyv. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
N Y. 


and 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL 
March 22-25: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 
March 29-April 1: Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, 
Yale University. 
April 5-8: Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 


Lowell Institute 


For the Season of 1937-8 this Course will 
take the place of the Lowell Institute 
Lectures usually given in King’s Chapel. 


CLASSICS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 


Mar. 23. Saint Augustine’s Confessions. 

Mar. 25. The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. 

Mar. 30. The Imitation of Christ. 

Apr. 1. The Theologia Germanica. 

Apr. 6. Brother Lawrence: The Practice of 
the Presence of God. 

Apr. 8. John Woolman’s Journal. 


By THE REV. WILLARD L. SPERRY, M.A., D.D. 


Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


To be given in Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston 
Street, at five o’clock in the afternoon. Doors 
opened at 4.80 o’clock, but closed at five o’clock 
and throughout each lecture. 

Tickets may be secured, free of charge, by 
applying by mail to the Curator of the Lowell 
Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, and en- 
closing one stamped, addressed envelope for each 
ticket desired. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Vf The Conveniently Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bib’e Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston W, 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 


John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 centsa copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 


Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: “Why 
join any church?” and ‘‘Why join the 
. Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


church membership. 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 


50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Buy Your Easter Supplies from 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


The Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New Biiglaid town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service ”’ 
State Departments of Education. 
Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


Credit from certain 
Limited to 20. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


Pe We kereS 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


CrOME PE GE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions «4 « Progressive 


curriculum »» + Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day +x» College founded by Universalists x» Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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WINS; Sal ESOS) I OO Cele 
TIATT BOMLIDS 


FLOOR PLAN 
oF Propesed Central Unit, 
Administration Building. 


=" Give a Mile and Three 
varters of Dollars — to 
Compl ele the Unit for the 
ara Barton p for Dia- 
betics at North Outed Mass. 


Sponsored by The WNMA 


t.O.n2 05.) ORES 


The Universalist Church -- a Fellowship of Builders 


“O keep us building, Master, 
May our hands ne’er falter, 
When the dream is in our hearts.” 


The dream of building to complete the Clara Barton Birthplace Camp unit has been 
| long in the hearts of its friends of the Universalist Church. The dream was in the heart 
of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin when he made us the gift of a survey of the camp property by the 
best landscape architects in Boston, Olmsted Brothers. The dream was surely in the 
| heart of a Universalist layman and architect, Mr. Cyrus F. Springall, when he created for 
. us the splendid drawing of the proposed Administration Building and the excellent floor 
plans which so adequately take care of our needs. The dream of a Christian service to 
humanity was always in the heart of Clara Barton. It is the same dream which is in 
the heart of every true Universalist today. The reality of this dream is 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Camp for Diabetics 
North Oxford, Massachusetts 


| Make checks payable to The Clara Barton Camp Building Fund, and send to 
| 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


It is our FAITH IN ACTION Let us Build for FUTURE ACTION 


